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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


Christianity versus Communism 


THE BENT WORLD. By J. V. Lang- 
mead Casserley. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $4. 


CHRISTIANITY, COMMUNISM AND 
HISTORY. By William Hordern. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press. $2.50. 


Professor Casserley has written with his 
usual brilliance about the issues that divide 
the world today in the context of the Cold 
War. He is as much concerned about the 
spiritual and cultural weakness of the West 
as he is about the split between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist worlds. His 
title was suggested to him by Gabriel Mar- 
cel’s “broken world,” but he believes that 
the internal problem of the West has not 
yet reached the stage of brokenness. The 
first part of the book is a brief summary of 
Communist thought and a description of 
Communist reality as we in the West must 
face it. The author himself has no illusions 
about Communism and he provides an ex- 
cellent account of it as the great external 
threat that it is. However, Casserley tries 
to show why Communism is strong in its 
appeal to many minds, why even Christian 
minds are often led to take a neutralist 
rather than a clearly anti-Communist posi- 
tion. Also, he believes that it is essential to 
put over against Communism a constructive 
alternative and especially an alternative 
faith and philosophy which can appeal to 
the minds and hearts of men. His major 
‘emphasis throughout the book is on his 
conviction that the West is weak in oppos- 
ing Communism because, as he says, “west- 
ern civilization in its secular phase is half- 
Marxist already.” He _ believes that 
democracy is a political method and not 
a self-sufficient faith to be set over against 
Communism, and that all efforts to make 
democracy such a faith are doomed to 
failure for they are untrue and idolatrous. 
This, he believes, is the chief confusion in 
the consciousness of the West, this deifica- 
tion of democracy. He believes in democ- 
racy as the best political method, but he 
does not think that a secular democracy 
can maintain itself against the false but 
powerful faith of Communism—powerful 
partly because it does contain some true 
criticisms of the West, especially of indi- 
vidualistic capitalism. 

Professor Casserley puts over against 
Communism a total Christian view of life, 
based upon orthodox dogma as interpreted 
by theologians who have considerable free- 
dom to restate it in the light of new situ- 
ations. He is an Anglo-Catholic whose mind 
has been open to a great variety of influ- 
ences. His earlier book, The Christian in 
Philosophy, has been used as a textbook in 
a strongly Protestant theological seminary 
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with a liberal tradition. The chapter on 
“the divorcing society” makes a strong case 
for the position that the possibility of 
divorce for anyone undercuts the security 
of marriage for everyone. Apparently he 
would favor not only the strictest teaching 
(with compassionate pastoral practice) in 
the church, but even state laws prohibiting 
divorce. He regards the prevalence of di- 
vorce as one of the clearest signs that the 
world is “bent.” This rigorous attitude to- 
ward any provisions for divorce, and much 
of what he says about church and state— 
including his disparaging remarks about 
the kind of sects which are the dominant 
form of Christianity in America—show that 
he has not taken seriously the facts of 
American life even though he _ usually 
writes as a very sympathetic observer of 
the American scene. Our American religious 
pluralism makes his remedies impossible in 
large measure because they presuppose a 
culture where the Anglican tradition or 
traditions akin to it are dominant. There is 
no use railing against our religious plural- 
ism. It will condition all of our national 
decisions about religion as far into the 
future as anyone can predict. We must 
make the best of it and within the limits 
which it permits deal with the problem of 
secularism. 

Professor Hordern writes from a very 
different standpoint an extremely wise and 
well informed book about the relation be- 
tween Christianity and Communism. Many 
of his chapters are competent expositions 
for the general reader of both Communism 
and Christianity, with special emphasis on 
the attitude of each toward history. The 
author is right in seeing important parallels 
between Communism and Christianity be- 
cause both do provide philosophies of his- 
tory. They emphasize the fallen condition 
of our presefit history. They are concerned 
about economic justice. They are forward- 
looking and provide hope for the future. 
At each of these points there are important 
differences; some of these are so fateful 
that they make it necessary to reject Com- 
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munism as a terrible menace to human life. 
The criticisms of Communism are familiar 
but they are well stated. 

The unusual feature of this book is ‘that 3 
the author has chosen the sectarian forms 
of Christianity as representing the type of 
Christianity which has the best answer to 
Communism. He has in mind the Anabap- 
tists, the Quakers, and especially the Eng- 
lish sects in Cromwell’s army—the Levellers, 
and Fifth Monarchy Men. He 
discusses these sects against the back- 
ground of the history of the sectarian 
spirit in the church and he makes the 
necessary distinctions between them. It is 
interesting to compare this book with Pro- 
fessor Casserley’s at this point because the 
two books are sharply opposed to one an- 
other. Casserley has little use for any of 
Hordern’s sects. Hordern might raise the 
question as to whether or not the Anglican 
Church would today have any relevance 
to the problems of democracy and social 
justice if it had not been for the pressure 
of the sects upon it. Archbishop Temple has 
said that Englishmen learned how to prac- 
tice democracy in their non-conformist 
chapels. 

Different as Casserley and Hordern are 
in the types of Christianity to which they 
appeal, they have much the same attitude 
toward Communism. Both see in it the same 
sources of strength and the same threats. 
Both reject the anti-Communism which 
trusts chiefly military power and repressive 
security measures. Both stress a full Chris- 
tian alternative to Communism. Both see 
the points of conflict between Communism 
and our Western democratic secularism. 
Both would agree with these words of 
Hordern: “We need the positive, dynamic 
voice of Christianity with its radical note 
of judgment not only upon Communism, 
but also upon the failures of democracy 
and Christianity which have enabled the 
half-truth of Communism to capture so 
many hungry millions.” 


JOHN C. BENNETT 
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Practical approach to 
elimination of war given 


TOWARDS A SCIENCE OF PEACE. 
By Theo F. Lentz. London: Halcyon Press. 
$3. 

It is not very often that a book on the 
subject of peace offers anything practical 
toward the solution of the problem that it 
discusses. After one has been frightened by 
an author with a vivid imagination or as- 
saulted by a peace sectarian, one is usually 
left trembling on the brink of doomsday or 
standing before the door of a solve-it-all 
sect. Except for a few people with a high 
level of tolerance it takes only two or three 
such experiences to make one shy away from 
peace literature. 

Towards a Science of Peace is different. 
It does offer a practical, unsectarian ap- 
proach to the problem of eliminating war 
and establishing a world of relatively har- 
monious relations. Though the first two 
chapter headings, “Mankind at the Cross- 
roads” and “A Crisis in Culture,” may re- 
mind you of the kind of literature you have 
_ decided to avoid, the approach and attitude 

is constructive. Dr. Lentz assumes from the 
beginning that a major part of our problem 
is a lack of knowledge of how to live with- 
out war. Thus a problem that can be solved 
is posed, and the method of solution is the 
massive application of research and energy 
which has been so successfully used in the 
Manhattan Project and by American in- 
dustry. 

Towards a Science of Peace frankly ac- 
cepts scientific methods of discovery as be- 
ing culturally valuable. It is not afraid of 
knowledge, nor of science as such. Accord- 
ing to the author the vast increase in knowl- 
edge, which has come through scientific re- 
search and which has aggravated our prob- 
lem of continued survival, can be turned to 
fruitful uses if we will only channel a suf- 
ficient amount of interest and energy into 
learning how to get along together without 
recourse to war. Research and experiments 
in this field may well be more costly and 
time-consuming than all of our atomic re- 
search development, but Dr. Lentz finds 
this no real stumbling block to the accom- 
plishment of the end desired. 

Basically, this book is a brilliant and 
thorough-going exposition of a simple and 
appealing thesis. It is backed by years of 
experience in the field of attitudinal re- 
search. For those seriously interested in 
making progress toward the elimination of 
war it may be highly recommended. 

PHILIP SCHUG 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


The Inquisitive Religion 


Came a knock at my opened door. “Are 
you writing?” queried a neighbor. 

“No. I should be, but I’m waiting for an 
inspiration,” I countered. 

I turned back to the book in which I was 
checking references, glanced at the page be- 
fore me and read: 

“Inspiration never comes to the lazy, the 
indifferent, the callous, the self-seeking who 
are content to follow the easiest way and 
who take things as they are without asking 
troublesome questions. The inspired man is 
he who obeys some inner urge to ask, to 
seek, to knock at closed doors, that he may 
find light upon his way.” 

The lazy! Could that be meant for me? 
Then, to my procrastinating self, I said, 
“You'll not find your inspiration for this 
BOOKSHELF puttering around in the gar- 
den; you'll find it right here in the books 
on your desk.” 

Quite true; beginning with this quotable 
book by Henry Wilder Foote: THE RE- 
LIGION OF AN INQUIRING MIND 
(Beacon Press, $3.50). Don’t overlook this 
as one for family reading, when you make 
up your Christmas list. Therein is inspira- 
tion aplenty. 

Dr. Foote gives a backward glance at the 
world as it was in his youth, and at changes 
which “the unprecedented growth of knowl- 
edge in every field of science, and its prac- 
tical application to human affairs” have 
brought about: 

“Distant nations of old were remote and 
estranged, separated by great mountain 
chains or by uncrossed seas. . . . Now the 
differences which separate peoples are un- 
familiar beliefs and customs, rooted in 
diverse cultures. . . . But these differences 
are less significant than the common life 
which all share. . . . Each race of man, 
however strange or backward it may appear 
to our prejudiced eyes, has its gifts to bring 
to the common inheritance of mankind, and 
each is entitled, by the inalienable right of 
self-expression, to seek in its own way the 
fulfillment of its aspirations and ideals 
within its own boundaries, without inter- 
ference or dictation by its neighbors. It is 
in this larger measure of freedom to think, 
to act, and to share the vast treasury of 
knowledge that men must work out their 
own salvation through the long ages of the 
future.” 

Dr. Foote’s comments on the part the 
idea of salvation has played in the world’s 
religions suggest foreknowledge of Sophia 
Lyon Fahs’ newest contribution to the lit- 
erature of the Department of Religious 
Education, entitled THE OLD STORY OF 
SALVATION (Starr King Press, distributed 
by Beacon Press, $3). This was published 
in time to be adopted as the text for upper 
grade students. Because those of an age to 
have graduated into Junior Youth and LRY 
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groups have missed this presentation of the 
Bible story, the BOOKSHELF suggests it 
as excellent for winter study, along with 
the books by Floyd Ross: QUESTIONS 
THAT MATTER MOST: ASKED BY THE 
WORLD’S RELIGIONS (written with 
Tynette W. Hills, $3.50) and THE MEAN- 
ING OF LIFE IN HINDUISM AND 
BUDDHISM ($2.75). 

Incidentally, Dr. Foote’s chapter on “The 
Bible in the Light of Modern Scholarship” 
is one which at least the teacher or leader 
of groups using any of these books will 
want to read. It is especially recommended 
to newcomers to the Unitarian point of view 
as well as to our youth. 

Beacon Press also offers a book for par- 
ents and parent groups interested in the 
development of religious education: PRE- 
JUDICE AND YOUR CHILD, by Ken- 
neth B. Clark, a specialist in the field of 
child development ($2.50). Says Dr. Clark 
in his introduction: 

“It is probably not enough to believe that 
racial prejudice, discrimination, and segrega- 
tion are morally wrong. In order to... 
save our children from their harmful effects, 
it is necessary to know why they are wrong 

. and the ways in which they are com- 
municated to our children.” 

Appended is an extensive bibliography 
which includes, of course, Gordon W. All- 
port’s text, THE NATURE OF PRE- 
JUDICE (Beacon Press, $7). 

For a study of other peoples and their 
cultures, a related book, in the field of so- 
cial anthropology, is recommended: WAYS 
OF MANKIND (Beacon Press, $3.75), a 
series of 13 dramas of people of the world 
and how they live, prepared for radio 
presentation and edited for publication by 
Walter Goldschmidt. 

In his chapter “Man Confronts the Uni- 
verse,” with references to evidences of evo- 
lution, Dr. Foote provides an appropriate 
introduction-to another recent book: 

“The simple fact is that this world is so 
constituted that each plant must strive to 
get ahead of its rivals in taking the supply 
of water and minerals it needs, and that 
most animals must depend for food upon 
other creatures lesser than themselves—the 
robin on the earthworm, the cat on the 
mouse, the larger fish on the smaller ones. 
And the overflowing abundance of life is 
such that were this not the case the seas 
would become clogged with fish and the dry 
land would fail to give standing room to all 
the animals.” 

The premise of Professor Karl Sax of the 
Arnold Arboretum and of the Bussey In- 
stitution of Harvard University, is that the 
human race must promptly consider the 
problem of over-population in those parts 
of the world which even today are over- 
crowded and underfed. STANDING ROOM 


ONLY: The Challenge of Over-Population 
(Beacon Press, $3) is Dr. Sax’s contribution 
to the literature available for a serious study 
of this problem; an excellent bibliography 
is appended. 

Although nature provided that the seas 
should not become clogged with fish, man 
has managed to decrease the population of 
the seas to such an extent that we-could not 
depend upon fish alone to feed the ever- 


- expanding populations of crowded areas. As 


for other foods: “Even if yields could be 
increased fifty per cent, the world’s food 
supply would hardly provide an adequate 
diet for the present population, assuming a 
uniform distribution of the world’s food and 
Western European [not American] dietary 
levels for all.” 

“If our present industrial civilization is to 
be more than a brief episode in human his- 
tory, [science must develop new sources of 
supply]. Can the new frontiers of science 
meet these needs? . . . Science cannot meet 
the need unless population growth is con- 
trolled effectively and rapidly. [Further- 
more], if such large proportions of the 
world’s income and resources continue to be 
squandered on war or the preparation for 
war, the new frontiers of science can do lit- 
tle to solve the problems of poverty, ignor- 
ance, and misfortune.” 

Tradition and religion are joint stumbling 
blocks to solving the problem. A very im- 
portant chapter is that which sets forth 
“The Conflict Between Creeds and Needs.” 

STANDING ROOM ONLY should be 
read extensively and thoughtfully. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
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OPEN FORUM 


Motivation for Unitarian student work differs from that 
of orthodox groups; let’s develop our own programs 


To Register readers: 

May I take exception to the statement 
of Rev. Victor Goff in the September Reg- 
ister that the commission on the spending 
of the projected $50,000 for college stu- 
dent work “could learn much from a study 
of the student programs of other religious 
groups such as Hillel, Wesley, and West- 
minster Foundations”? We have worked for 
five years on the campus of the University 
of Arizona, where these groups are ac- 
tively functioning. We have long wondered 
if they are perhaps deceiving themselves as 
to the extent of their influence and the value 
of spending great sums on their work. Have 
we really much to learn from them? So far 
as we have been able to observe, the only 

_ group that is truly effective is the Mormons, 
whose activity is seriously educational. 

Let us first of all face the fact that stu- 
dents in general are in a frame of mind 
which tends to keep them almost automatic- 
ally away from organized religious activity. 
It is for them a time of questioning, of ab- 
sorbing new knowledge. This is particularly 
true of liberal and unchurched students. I 
think that we should recognize the fact that 
Unitarian and unchurched young people are 
different in their approach to organized re- 
ligion from young people in the orthodox 
churches. I think that for this reason we 
must have imagination enough to work out 
our own ideas on how to attract them. 

Let us make a point of building our ac- 
tivities on an honest and realistic foundation. 
Let us not attempt to bribe students to at- 
tend our meetings with artificial bait of any 
sort. A certain denomination had a building 
practically on the grounds of the University 
and a full-time student minister. Food, danc- 
ing, juke box, pleasant rooms attracted num- 
bers of students. Then the University built 
a “Student Union.” The group diminished 
so violently that a new church for adults 
was built to keep the organization function- 
ing. This denomination has, we are told, 600 
student members. About 35 now attend. 

On this campus, as on many others, we 
have each year a “Religious Emphasis 
Week,” sponsored by the various student 
foundations. It is a dismal failure. Every 
conceivable approach and program have 
been tried. The response from our 6000 stu- 
dents has been minuscule. They are simply 
not interested. It is most unfortunate for the 

cause of organized religion that it is annu- 
ally put into such a hopelessly undignified 
position. Is it not possible that the students 
are perceptive enough to realize the artifici- 
ality of placing such a matter as religion on 
_ the same footing as National Oil Week? 

_ Full-time student ministers here work 
bend every effort and all their in- 
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genuity to attracting members. But it just 
does not work as the dreamy-eyed envision 
it. If even in the orthodox denominations 
where conformity and convention are ex- 
pected of students, only a small proportion 
interest themselves, what can we expect of 
our own boys and girls, or of the un- 
churched with a strong tradition of indi- 
vidual freedom and independence? 

In proportion to the number of our Uni- 
tarian students, we have had a very high 
attendance, higher than that of other groups. 
Furthermore, we were told by an experi- 
enced observer that our program was the 
best one on the campus. But we are per- 
fectly ready to admit that the tremendous 
effort we put in did not and does not yield 
anywhere near a corresponding result. We 
have learned from the students: 

1) Their time is limited. 

2) They like an honest approach. They 
resent and see through artificial attempts to 
attract them, as indicated by comments 
about other groups. 

3) Some of them like to go to the regular 
church service. 

4) They nearly all want to know what 
Unitarianism is. This seems to point to a 
lack in the religious education curriculum. 

5) They like to discuss informally con- 
troversial subjects of current interest. 

6) They like varied types of meetings. 

7) They like to engage in active projects. 
But their time is limited. 

8) They like the atmosphere of a home, 
in preference to that of a formal organiza- 
tion or meeting-place. 

9) They like to eat in a home. 

10) They have no money to pay for food. 

11) They have neither money nor time. 
even to send out notices to the membership, 
let alone pay dues. 

12) A friendly personal relationship with 
the minister means a great deal to them. 

If we must spend $50,000 on our students, 
let us be very careful not to engage upon a 
vast enterprise which aims too exclusively 
at success in latitude (in more organization, 
more activity, more publication) and not 
enough at success in depth (the integration 
of the student as a personality congenial 
with our point of view in religion). Let not 
our concern for the increase in numbers of 
Unitarians obliterate our concern for the stu- 
dent as an individual. 

For my part, I should consider that a 
much more essential project on which to 
spend $50,000 would be some down-to-earth 
radio and television publicity for our point 
of view throughout the country. It needs to 
be much more widely known. Some of these 
programs could be designed particularly for 
use in college centers. For both our Uni- 


tarian students and for the unchurched, pub- 
licity and information about the approach 
and nature of Unitarianism would be much 
more valuable, I believe, than emulating the 
methods of the orthodox denominations.— 
ANNA Y. FENN, Tuscon, Ariz. 


LRY active on campuses; 
suggestions welcomed 


To the Register: 

The general impetus which has been 
given to interest in work with college stu- 
dents by the wonderful project of the Gen- 
eral Alliance has been noted with enthusi- 
asm here at the headquarters of Liberal 
Religious Youth. As the only organization 
actively engaged in youth work on a con- 
tinental basis in our Unitarian churches, we 
are delighted with the growing concern for 
more effective student work. 

We particularly appreciated the outline 
of possible student work projects submitted 
by the Rev. Victor Goff in the September 
Register. Since much of his emphasis is 
already a part of LRY’s program, we felt 
that his concern and ours were in close 
agreement. 

However, many of our readers may not 
be aware of the extensive work already 
being done on the campus by LRY. We have 
a full time associate director, Miss Eileen 
Layton, who has increased our college con- 
tacts over 100% in the last two years. We 
now have contact with over 100 campus 
groups. Miss Virginia Dregger is our vice- 
president in charge of college groups. 

We publish a quarterly “magazine of 
opinion,” Liberal’s Challenge, which is dis- 
tributed free of charge to all ministers and 
to all college groups and individual stu- 
dents on our mailing list. We also publish 
program materials and handbooks for local 
groups on various subjects. Our LRY paper, 
Youth Leader, serves as a clearinghouse 
for news and ideas. 

We have conducted surveys and done con- 
siderable group thinking on means by which 
the effectiveness of liberal religion on the 
campus might be increased. We welcome 
Rev. Goff’s suggestions and any others that 
Register readers may have.—REV. WILLIAM 
GOLD, Executive Director, LRY. 
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Editorials express the opin- 
ions of the individual 
members of the 

Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL 


We believe what we must 


We sometimes hear it said by some of our own members 
that “in the Unitarian Church you can believe whatever you 
please.” Actually we are confronted with a paradox: we 
are not free to believe what we please; we are free to believe 
what we must. 

e © e 

It is the testimony of all history that it has been the free 
minds, the skeptics, who have been chiefly responsible for 
the progress which men have made. It is the “Creative 
Skeptics” who have kept the stream of life vital and flowing. 

e e e 

We have heard so much in recent months of subversive 

activity. There is also such a thing as subversive inactivity. 
e e e 

If we are going to live with ourselves with any degree of 
satisfaction we must establish ourselves as master within 
our own inner life, constraining all the tumultuous forces 
of our being to the service of our central purpose, and that 
purpose must be one which commands our reverence. 

e e e 

The doctrine of the brotherhood of man is without doubt 

one of the greatest in all the range of religious teachings. 
e e e 

The plain truth is that in this dynamic, changing universe 
in which we find ourselves we are asking for the impossible 
when we demand certainties; it is not the kind of world to 
yield them to us. 

e e ° 

Never be ashamed of your honest doubts. Give them their 
due weight. They may well prove to be the means by which 
you move out of a childish attitude in religion. 

e e e 

Into our keeping there has been entrusted this little corner 
of the universe; it is for us to see what a fine thing we can 
make out of it, venturing forth from the base of security 
established in our hearts to accept the risk of entering into 
partnership with that creative energy at the core of the uni- 
verse which forever is making all things new. 

e © e 

The sum of human wisdom concerning death is that we 
shall accept it as a reality of our own world and assimilate 
it in our souls, rising above the fears it inspires, and making 
it one of the means that contributes to the achievement of 
that quality of character which in itself is the supreme 
blessing. 

e e e 

Humanism is more than a philosophy. It is a vital human 
purpose which must be defined in terms of naturalism. That 
purpose is to make human life on our earth-home as rich 
and satisfying as possible. 

e e e 

Self-reverence demands of us that we live up to the 
wonder of that which is best in us. Look to the highest 
potentialities of which your self is capable and so live as 
to realize those potentialities. 

e e e 

The worth of life does not depend upon our having an 
answer to the riddle of the universe. For the most part it 
lies in the actual satisfactions which we experience in our 
day by day living. 
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We are co-partners with great Nature which has produced 
us, in creating a drama that in its majesty, its beauty, its 
profundity, shall be worthy of its magnificent setting, elo- 
quent of the quality of its participants. 

e e e ; 

Man is a creature, a product of the universal process; 
he is very limited in power, ephemeral; but insofar as our 
experience goes he is the highest expression this’ universal 
order has achieved. Whenever we are helping man to be at 
his best we are worshipping God. 

e e e 

Let us remember that democracy is a religion. It is heir 
to all that is best in Christianity and the secular idealism 
of the past. . . . Itis a faith, a faith in man and in the nature 
that sustains him. 

e e oe 

Intelligence gives us the best, indeed the only, light we 
have. It is for us to cherish that light, safe-guard it, make 
it grow from more to more; use it to kindle further candles 
till at length their combined light creates a veritable galaxy 
dissipating the gloom. 

e e e 

Beliefs derive their just powers from the consent of the 
believers. 

e e e 

That universal creative power which fashioned the sun 
and set the Pleiades in the heavens and paints the hillsides 
in the splendor of autumn color, is active in us as well. In 
us it seeks to carry on the creative process with the most 
delicate, complex, elusive subject of which we have any 
knowledge—our own loves, our intelligence, our ideals, our 
passion for the beautiful. It is capable of fashioning our 
human world in incredible splendor and loveliness, cul- 
minating in the creation of supremely fine human persons. 

e e e 
(Selections from the writings of Burdette Backus, late mem- 
ber of the Board of Contributing Editors of this magazine, 
reprinted from the news bulletin of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana.) 


UNESCO, Intellectual Bellwether 


The “Know-Nothing” revival, which drowned out Amer- 
ican fair play as well as reason in some communities, is 
receding, but it leaves behind a nasty backwash. This is the 
lesson of the latest American Legion attack on UNESCO. 

Meeting in Miami this fall, the National Convention re- 
jected the report of its special committee, and once more 
reaffirmed its hostility to the most abused agency of the 
United Nations. The special committee, headed by Ray 
Murphy, able Iowa lawyer as well as past national com- 
mander, had studied its assignment for 18 months, and then 
came up with a report which would have reversed the 
Legion’s stand. Too many Legionnaires in too many high 
spots were out on a limb, and so they maneuvered to switch 
places with the committee, which was rebuked instead of 
thanked for its pains. 

Yet in spite of the official vote, the episode marks a turn- 
ing point. First, it was news that this factual, courageous, 
unanimous report could be drawn up at all. Second, even 
the conservative press around the country was impressed, 
and Life gave the story a large (and pro-UNESCO) play. 
A delayed reaction in favor of the committee has set in, and 
it will grow because the old charges against UNESCO have 
been carefully weighed and publicized—and so has the tech- 
nique of assault. This assault not only damaged school sys- 
tems and the reputations of many good citizens, but it 
spread a quagmire of suspicion across the nation from Los 
Angeles, site of the first onslaught, to Houston and New 
York. The report makes clear that the Hitlerian “Big Lie” 

(Editorials continued on page 29) 
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Two Fellow-Workers 


Within a period of two weeks recently I was present at 
_memorial services for two Unitarian laymen whose devotion 
to our cause was, in two quite different ways, of the very 
finest quality. Percy W. Gardner, of Providence, and Rob- 
ert C. Dexter, of Belmont, were men of strong convictions; 
and at a number of points their convictions were in sharp 
contrast. But each served the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation for many years—one as treasurer, general counsel, 
and chairman of the finance committee, the other as director 
of the department of social relations—with superb ability 
and unwavering fidelity. To Percy Gardner we owe in large 
measure the sound financial structure that underlies every 
aspect of our program. To Robert Dexter we owe in large 
measure the alert spirit with which our denomination has 
faced its responsibilities in the great field of human rela- 
tions. Of both of them it may fittingly be said that “their 
works do follow them,” for it will be a very long time indeed 
before their direct influence upon the daily affairs of the 
Association will have ceased to be at many points decisive. 
Neither of them, I think, fully understood the extent and 
the permanence of his influence among us. They deserve 
to be long remembered and held in high honor wherever 
Unitarians are found. 


‘There was one area of Unitarian concern in which these 
two men took deep and equal interest—namely, our work 
in other countries. For years they were both members of 
the committee on foreign churches, and Percy Gardner’s 
sagacity supplemented Robert Dexter’s enthusiasm in the 
solution of many a tangled and perplexing problem. When 
the Unitarian Service Committee was organized, and 
throughout the whole first period of its magnificent program 
of humanitarian service, they stood side by side in the de- 
termination to carry forward on wise lines an idealistic 
project of larger proportions than the Unitarians had ever 
before undertaken. If the major credit for what was 
achieved belongs to Robert Dexter, he would have been the 
first to acknowledge the deep-rooted enthusiasm and the 
clear-sighted discretion that were Percy Gardner’s contribu- 
tion to the cause. 
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The Real Basis—A Common Faith 


That two men so unlike each other in temperament, ex- 
perience, and professional skill could work together as 
effectively as did these two, is as good a piece of evidence 
as I know for the inherent value and promise of our Uni- 
tarian movement. What made it possible was their common 
loyalty to basic principles, and their common belief that 
Unitarian principles were essential for a sound and progres- 
sive civilization. They both cared tremendously for the 
things in which they believed. They both felt that with all 
its faults—and they were equally keen and frank in their 
criticism, though they did not by any means alw.ys agree 
as to where criticism was most needed—the Unitarian 
movement was of immense importance in the modern world, 
important enough to command their utmost skill and devo- 
tion. On that basis they could work together as members 
of the same team, not always seeing eye to eye, but always 
keeping both eyes fixed on distant and exciting goals. 


I cannot refrain from saying that I think I know what 
I am talking about in what I have written concerning these 
men, for I worked closely with them through most of the 
period when they were both officers of the Association. 
Sometimes I was put in the momentarily difficult position 
of mediating between them; more than once I was the target 
of their vigorous but always pertinent criticisms; I learned 
a great deal from each of them, and even more from the 
combination; and I can testify to the powerful influence of 
their fundamental faith in our Unitarian movement as the 
secret of their ability to work together. Neither of them 
would like what I have said about them, for they were 
always modest in their personal claims; but they would have 
had to admit that what I have written is, on the whole, true. 
I wish I could show these paragraphs to them, listen to the 
caustic comments that would follow, and then hear their 
grudging but good-humored, “Well, have it your own way.” 
They were grand comrades and fellow-workers, and I salute 
them with happy and grateful pride. Their real reward will 
be found in what you and I do with what they have now 
given into our hands. 


The Necessary Background 


Unitarians would cease to deserve to be called by that 
name if they lost the ability and the desire to criticize each 
other, the denominational program, and the various persons 
entrusted with carrying out their wishes. If there were even 
the remotest possibility that such a dreadful thing could hap- 
pen, all of us ought to bend every energy to preventing it. 
But there is, in fact, no such possibility. 


What is possible is that our habit of criticizing anything 
and anyone might lose its only proper background of an in- 
vincible faith in the rightness of our cause and the genius of 
our movement. It was that background that gave to Percy 
Gardner and Robert Dexter their superlative quality. We 
must make very sure that it is the background for us also. 


F. M. E. 
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The choice before American business today: A labor attorney and a former 


Is business ethics changing? 


‘Enlightened self-interest’ vs. monopoly; 


former anti-trust lawyer urges ‘drastic surgery 


THE ETHICS of modern business or- 
ganizations is very much on _ people’s 
minds today, and there has been a great 
deal of public discussion of the subject. 
On the one hand we hear that business 
generally is corrupt and predatory; that it 
is selfish; that it ignores the public inter- 
est; that it seeks only profit and power; 
that it endeavors to control government 
and politics. We hear that modern busi- 
ness has become almost completely mo- 
nopolistic and that the purpose of most 
large business enterprises is to drive out 
their competitors and secure exclusive 
control of the market. 

Then the occasional defaults of indi- 
vidual businessmen in regard to ordinary 
honesty, which lead in some instances to 
sensational legal charges and counter- 
charges, tend to reflect upon the action 
and motivation of all businessmen. 


Champions as well as detractors 


On the other hand, business has its 
ardent champions and defenders. They 
point with pride to the large construc- 
tive accomplishments of American busi- 
ness. These include its contribution to 
scientific development; the benefits which 
mass production have brought to con- 
sumers; our increasing standard of living 
which they claim is attributable to the 
genius and imagination of large business 
organizations. It is contended that the 
heavy hand of government has throttled 
the freest expression of business ingenuity 
and that if this hand were removed or its 
grip relaxed, business could make a more 
constructive contribution to the welfare 
of the American people. It is urged that 
business in general has been maligned by 
liberal groups and that the charges that 
business is antisocial in its conduct are 
utterly false. 

I shall later develop my views on these 
conflicting points of view. It is my opin- 
ion that the extremists on both sides are 
wrong. 

But before we go into the merits of 
business conduct, and particularly in ref- 
erence to our competitive philosophy, I 
think it is important that we come to 
some understanding as to what we mean 


§. 


By WENDELL BERGE 


by “ethics” in relation to our competitive 
philosophy. The definition of our com- 
petitive philosophy is relatively easy and 
will develop as I discuss the subject. But 
“ethics” is a term which has different 
meanings according to the context in 
which it is used. 

Lord Bertrand Russell has recently 
written a most provocative book on Hu- 
man Society in Ethics and Politics. He 
develops historically the great variance in 
the moral codes of different groups, na- 
tionalities, and religions, from which the 
conclusion is inevitable that the concept 
of morals or ethics is far from absolute. 
What was good in one religious sect or in 
one nation was bad in another. Certain 
taboos, which to our consciences would 
be shocking, were clung to with a re- 
ligious and fanatical fervor [in other cul- 
tures]. When a number of divergent codes 
all claim an equally august origin, it is 
hard for the philosopher to know which 
to accept. Likewise, in the realm of in- 
dividual conscience, what seems right to 
one man constitutes wrong to another. 

I might digress from Lord Russell for 
a moment at this point and mention that 
even in the field of business conduct and 
ethics there is a vast difference today in 
the prevailing views in this country and 
those obtaining in many foreign coun- 
tries. We deeply believe in maintaining a 
maximum of free competition and we are 
opposed to the private economic govern- 
ment of vast business organizations which 
undertake to dominate an industry. On 
the other hand, many foreign countries 
are equally devoted to the cartel system 
whereby substantially all major business 
activities are coordinated and operate on 
a non-competitive basis with markets and 
fields of operations divided by agree- 
ments among the business giants and 
prices are fixed by private agreements. 
We think the cartel system undemocratic 
and dangerous, whereas the cartel- 
minded countries . . . believe that com- 
petition is wasteful, antisocial, and pro- 
ductive of disorder in the economic sys- 
tem. 

After reviewing the numerous instances 
in which the views on ethical conduct 


Before his, death Wendell Berge was an 
outstanding attorney in Washington, D.C. 
(See p. 21). This address was presented 
to the 1955 Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. In the name of 
the Unitarian Ministers’ Association, Mr. 
Berge carried a successful appeal to the 
Virginia Supreme Court against the 1953 
contempt of court conviction of Rev. 
Ross Allen Weston. 


have conflicted, Lord Russell concludes 
that the best test for human conduct is a 
pragmatic one. This view is associated 
with the utilitarians who maintained that 
right conduct is useful conduct. I would 
say that the frame of reference for ethi- 
cal conduct as applied to business is 
whether it promotes the best interests 
and happiness of the American people, 
and whether it furthers our broader ob- 
jectives for peace and freedom in the 
world. 


Malpractices and progress 


I think we should take a brief look at 
business ethics generally in this country 
today as compared with an earlier pe- 
riod. I am not one who would readily 
absolve business from its wrong-doings. 
I was head of the Antitrust Division for 
four years and I think that I am quite 
cognizant of the malpractices of Ameri- 
can industry. Nevertheless, I think that a 
realistic appraisal of the conduct of busi- 
ness today as compared with that exist- 
ing at the turn of the century, or even 30 
years ago, requires the conclusion that 
businessmen themselves have accom- 
plished a great deal toward raising the 
standards of their business conduct. 

Many of you, no doubt, have read 
Matthew Josephson’s book, The Robber 
Barons, which appeared in 1934. He 
gives a most fascinating account of the 
predatory practices engaged in by the 
empire-builders of the late 19th century. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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government antitrust lawyer study the alternatives 


What is economic freedom? 


UAW attorney sees ‘countervailing bigness’ 


balancing liberty, planning in democratic society 


ONE OF THE ESSENTIALS of re- 
ligious liberalism is the principle and 
practice of the free mind in religion. In 
the matter of socal policy, however, and 
in particular in economic theory and pol- 
icy, the meaning of liberalism has been 
considerably muddled. In a recent discus- 
sion among Unitarians and Universalists, 
the question was asked: “Can a religious 
liberal be a political and/or economic 
conservative?” In my view, the answer 
is clearly yes. If a religious liberal, upon 
hard and honest cogitation over matters 
economic and political, arrives at a con- 
servative conclusion and position, I see 
no reason why his religious liberalism 
is necessarily inconsistent or irreconcil- 
able with economic and political con- 
servatism. 


Who are the ‘true liberals’? 


It has lately become fashionable for 
espousers of the traditional, classical, 
laissez faire point of view to claim that 
they are the “true liberals.” In this be- 
lief, as well as in their claim to exclusive 
liberalism, they follow a distinguished 
school of neo-classical economists and 
statesmen including Friedrich A. Hayek, 
Ludwig von Mises, Frank H. Knight, 
Henry C. Simons, and Herbert Hoover. 
When, however, John Maynard Keynes, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, John Dewey, 
Chester Bowles, and other believers in 
government intervention (to varying de- 
grees) in the economy lay similar claims 
to liberalism, some clarification of terms 
seems called for. 

Economic conservatism, in my use of 
the term, implies a basic resistance to 
change of present social and economic 
structures and arrangements. Economic 
liberalism implies an acceptance if not 
urge for varying degrees of rearrange- 
ment of these structures, and a more or 
less ready acceptance of necessary state 
intervention to bring it about. The pres- 
ent conflict between the two positions 
seems to revolve largely around the ques- 
tion of which of the two actually pro- 
duces greater freedom. 

The debate over the relationship be- 
_ tween economic systems and freedom is, 
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By KURT L. HANSLOWE 


in any case, one of the great conflicts of 
our time. We find, on the one hand, the 
claim that public planning is synonymous 
with strict regulation, requiring ever-in- 
creasing restrictions upon personal choice 
of occupation, upon individual initiative, 
and, finally, upon political and cultural 
activities. On the other hand, there is the 
claim that the planned society is a far 
more free society than the competitive, 
laissez faire order. The supporters of this 
view argue that the members of such a 
society will be afforded increasing op- 
portunity for the development and ex- 
pression of their capacities, accompanied 
by an enjoyment of freedom resting upon 
security which is otherwise only enjoyed 
by the few. 

Freedom in its bare essential, one must 
suppose, is the ability to do what one 
wants. I would subdivide it into civil 
freedoms, including the legal and judicial 
rights of accused persons, such as habeas 
corpus and the presumption of innocence, 
and including also such institutions as 
freedom of speech and of religion; cul- 
tural freedom, which includes the oppor- 
tunity of varied action, development, and 
expression of the individual; political 
freedoms; and economic freedoms, namely 
those of getting and spending income and 
involving the use and ownership of 
property. 

Freedom is intimately related to power. 
In the words of Locke: “That which has 
the power, or not power, to operate is 
that alone which is or is not free.” Free- 
dom of enterprise may well be a mean- 
ingless notion to someone unable to raise 
sufficient capital for his purpose. The 
freedom of action of one individual as 
often as not involves a restriction of the 
action and freedom of another. The 
power of unilateral wage determination 
by a large business enterprise undoubt- 


Kurt L. Hanslowe, one of the attorneys 
for the United Auto Workers, was a 
member of the Council of Liberal 
Churches during its first two years. An 
Austrian refugee, he is, the foster son of 
Robert Raible, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Dallas, Texas. 


edly represents greater freedom to the 
enterprise than it enjoys when wages are 
determined on the basis of employer- 
union negotiations. On the other hand, 
the employee’s freedom is more restricted 
in the non-union than in the union situa- 
tion, since the employee has his views 
on the matter of wages and other em- 
ployment conditions presented more 
forcefully in collective as distinguished 
from individual bargaining. Yet the very 
price of such increased freedom of the 
employee may be an obligation (a re- 
striction of freedom) on his part to be a 
member of a union. Thus it appears clear 
that in their context of power relation- 
ships, the several freedoms of various 
groups and individuals are interrelated in 
a highly complex way. There is no simple 
solution to this problem, and bromides 
and slogans are not helpful. 

Power, in its capacity of reducing the 
freedom of those upon whom it is 
wielded, does not exist in pure forms. 
Economic power, resting upon owner- 
ship or control of wealth, inevitably spills 
over into political power, which in turn 
may be wielded to control or restrict or 
increase economic power. Influence and 
control over mass media of communica- 
tion, and consequently also over political 
institutions, is one of a number of chan- 
nels through which such power may be 
wielded. This is as true of business as it is 
of labor- or consumer- or farmer-domi- 
nated political institutions. 


Freedom: the right to choose? 


Freedom is on occasion said to be the 
right to choose. This too is an oversim- 
plification, for we are sometimes willing 
to subject ourselves to regulation in one 
area, so as to be more free to choose in 
another. For example, we more or less 
willingly subject ourselves to certain traf- 
fic regulations so as to be better able 
to exercise choice with regard to where 
we want to go. This is sometimes de- 
scribed as the allocation of choice. We 
wish to be relieved from choice in certain 
areas so as to be free to choose in 
others. 

Classical economics describes a system 
in which all incentives encourage the em- 
ployment of men, capital, and resources 
in producing most efficiently what people 
most want. It is a system which is self- 
regulatory, in which there can be no mis- 
use of private power, in which there is 
no occasion for the exercise of govern- 
mental power, and which consequently 
guarantees a maximum of freedom to the 
members of society. The first require- 
ment of this system is, of course, compe- 
tition. In fulfilling this requirement, 
classical economics postulates that there 
be a large number of relatively small 
concerns in any trade or industry, no 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Heresy — yesterday and today: In two articles, two Unitarian ministers trace a 


From Heresy to Freedom 


Freedom without heresy is just as impossible 


as is heresy without orthodoxy 


THE RECENT TRIAL and conviction 
of the Rev. George P. Crist, Jr., a Luth- 
eran minister in Wisconsin, proves that 
heresy is not dead. Pastor Crist’s crime 
was that he preached and taught in con- 
flict with the constitution of the North- 
west Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church. He based his defense on free in- 
terpretation of scripture. In his words, “A 
literal interpretation of scripture and a 
belief in traditional church dogma are not 
vital to the Christian faith. Dogma should 
be interpreted flexibly and freely.” Rec- 
ognizing the congeniality of these views 
with those of liberal religion, a member 
of the First Unitarian Society of Madison, 
shortly after Mr. Crist’s conviction, wel- 
comed him into Unitarianism in an open 
letter to the Madison Capital Times.* 


‘Newsworthy because it is so rare’ 

A heresy trial in our time is news- 
worthy because it is so rare. We identify 
heresy with the medieval church, when 
the Roman Catholic inquisition and the 
Reformers consolidated their power by 
ruthlessly persecuting those who dis- 
agreed with them. But there are heretics 
in our century, too. Father Feeney of 
Boston in 1947 brought papal excommu- 
nication upon himself for asserting that 
there is no salvation outside of the Ro- 


1 The letter appeared in the “Voice of the People” 
column, August 8, 1955. It reads as follows: 

“An open letter to the Rev. George P. Crist Jr. 
and the members of his parish. 

“The Holy Bible is a gold mine of religious truth, 
but like every other mine has a lot beside gold in it, 

“You, Rev. Crist, like your heretical predecessor 
Martin Luther do your duty when you work at the 
‘sifting and winnowing by which alone truth can be 


und. 

“Tf there is no room for you in the Northwest 
synod of the United Lutheran Church there is room 
in the American Unitarian Association. For the 
Unitarians welcome all honest men looking for 
truth. [Here follows the Bond of Union of the First 
Unitarian Society in Madison.] 

“The four lines of the poet Edwin Markham 
come to mind. 

“ “He drew a circle that shut me out— 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win 

We drew a circle that took him in.’ 

“Welcome, Rev. Crist, to the fellowshi 
men as Theodore Parker, William Ellery Channing, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas Paine, omas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Abraham Lincoln, Jenkin 
[Lloyd] Jones, and Adlai Stevenson. [Signed] A 
Unitarian.” The author of the letter, Mr. Glenn 
P. Turmer, sent the Rev. Mr. Crist a copy, but as 
of this pera has received no seoly I venture to 
predict that though Mr. Crist may be unwilling to 
come all the way over to the Unitarian fold at this 
time, the Unitarians will be seeing more of him in 
the future. 
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of such 


By DAVID B. PARKE 


man church. Thirty years ago the Scopes 
trial in Tennessee was in effect a heresy 
trial prosecuted by the state rather than 
the church. The dogma in question was 
the Biblical account of the creation and 
evolution of the world. 

I shall only mention the striking simi- 
larity between heresy trials and Congres- 
sional investigations into the loyalty of 
American citizens. Most often it is not 
what the individual has done that con- 
demns him, but what he has believed. 
False opinion is considered equivalent to 
treason against the state. Rigid political 
orthodoxy replaces the dogma of the 
church. The totalitarian mind, whatever 
its sphere, looks with horror upon opin- 
ions that differ from its own. 

What is heresy? It is heterodoxy. It is 
false, erroneous, or unsound opinion de- 
clared to be so by established religious 
authority. It must always be understood 
as in Opposition to orthodoxy. 

Orthodoxy means right, sound, or cor- 
rect opinion. The key to orthodoxy is 
uniformity. Where everyone believes the 
same thing, as prescribed by religious au- 
thority, everyone holds a “right” view— 
everyone is orthodox, at least outwardly. 
But when uniformity of belief is broken 
by a new opinion, there is no longer uni- 
formity but variety. Unless the first 
breach in the wall of uniformity is re- 
paired, others will follow. Heresy is the 
breach in the wall of uniformity which 
leads sooner or later to variety and 
thence to freedom. It is the first step to- 
ward religious liberty. 

Heresies begin in the minds of men. 
Only when the mind sees that a new 
course of action is possible can the will 
resolve to choose it. Jesus of Nazareth, 
Christianity’s first heretic, saw that the 
Jewish religion of his time—legalistic, 
sectarian, worldly—was destroying rather 
than redeeming Israel. In his mind he 
first shaped the religion of a loving God, 
of forgiveness of sins, and of a life-after- 
death to which men would go in happi- 
ness and holiness. Like all heretics before 
and after him, Jesus’ source of authority 
was the word of God rather than the law 
of man. By his heretical teaching, and the 


David B. Parke, a recent graduate of 
Meadville Theological School, has just 
accepted a call from the Congregational 


Society (Unitarian) in Peterborough, 
N, H, He became interested in the sub- 
ject of heresy while preparing a book of 
Unitarian documents for the Star King 
Press. While a student at Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio, Mr. Parke held several offices 
in the American Unitarian Youth (now 
Liberal Religious Youth). 


fact that he died for it, he set Christians 
free to obey a higher law, the law of love. 
What began in his mind became the 
Christian religion. 


To freedom—or a new orthodoxy 


Heresy can lead in several directions. 
It can lead to freedom, as it has in the 
rise of political democracy and the liberal 
churches. Or it can lead to new ortho- 
doxy as it did in the mainstream of the 
Protestant Reformation. At the Diet.of 
Augsburg in 1530, thirteen years after 
Luther had posted his Ninety-five Theses, 
one of the leading reformers said, “We 
have no difference with Rome on a single 
point of doctrine.” He was admitting that 
the Reformation had changed only the 
form and authority of faith, and not its 
content—that in its dogma Protestantism 
was still orthodox. A third possible con- - 
sequence of heresy is no belief at all. 
Many Unitarians have gone the whole 
way from orthodoxy through liberalism 
to agnosticism. They feel emancipated 
from belief itself. 

Thus there is a dual danger in the 
heretic’s course—that it will lead to ex- 
cessive rigidity or excessive laxity of 
opinion. Freedom is the middle way. It 
is the best conclusion of the heretic’s la- 
bors. 

To move directly into the history of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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history of heresy from the days of Servetus through Wisconsin’s recent trial 


Lutherans, liberals, and theology 


Should criteria of truth be derived from some 


external authority or from reason, experience? 


ARE HERESY TRIALS “a thing of 
the past?” A few months ago, we might 
have replied, “Yes, of course,” to that 
question, surprised that it was even asked. 
Today, however, in light of the recent 
trials for heresy of three young Wisconsin 
Lutheran ministers, we would have to 
revise our statement. 


‘Considerable departure’ 


It all seems to have begun when au- 
thorities of the Northwest Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America re- 
ceived reports concerning the Rev. 
George P. Crist, Jr., from one of the 
laymen in the church he was serving, in 
Durham, Wisconsin. According to these 
reports, the preaching of Mr. Crist rep- 
resented a considerable departure from 
traditional Lutheran doctrine. An inves- 
tigating committee appointed to talk with 
Mr. Crist and to read some of his ser- 
mons concluded that he had indeed 
strayed far from the path of theological 
correctness. He had, for example, main- 
tained that whether or not Jesus was 
born of a virgin was unimportant; he 
had tried to suggest natural miracles as 
explanations for some of the seemingly 
supernatural miracles ascribed to Jesus 
in the New Testament; he had even ques- 
tioned the physical resurrection of Jesus. 
As a result, he was formally charged 
with “holding, teaching and preaching 
doctrines in conflict with the Lutheran 
faith.” Similar charges were subsequently 
brought against two of Mr. Crist’s class- 
mates at Northwestern Theological Semi- 
nary in Minneapolis—the Rev. John 
Gerberding and the Rev. Victor Wrigley. 

When it was first announced that Mr. 
Crist was to be tried for holding allegedly 
unorthodox theological opinions, there 
was an immediate flood of publicity. The 
particular views ascribed to him were 
not in themselves very novel; a very 
large proportion of the Protestant minis- 
ters and laymen in America would prob- 
ably agree with them. What was unusual 
Was that a minister was actually to be 
put on trial for his theology, a very rare 
occurrence indeed. It was, in fact, the 


_ first time in the 60-year history of the 
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Northwest Synod that such proceedings 
had ever been instituted. 

The conduct of the trial itself was a 
far cry from the medieval Inquisition. 
For two days a special committee of 
seven Lutheran ministers talked with Mr. 
Crist; they reviewed some of his sermons, 
which they had before them, and ques- 
tioned him on all manner of theological 
subjects. Perhaps the most dramatic mo- 
ment came when the Rev. Paul Roth, 
elderly chairman of the committee, told 
Mr. Crist: “We all would be most happy 
if you could make the supreme sacrifice 
of your intellectual doubts and differ- 
ences as a bearer of the Cross and a 
follower of Christ.” This sacrifice Mr. 
Crist was not prepared to make, and he 
was immediately suspended from his of- 
fice pending action of the Synod itself 
next May, either ratifying or setting aside 
the committee’s decision. 

This sort of thing doesn’t happen very 
often, and it’s not surprising that in this 
instance a good deal of space both on the 
front pages and in the editorial columns 
of the American press was devoted to it. 
The varied reactions which greeted Mr. 
Crist’s trial and suspension are in them- 
selves a matter of considerable interest. 
The Jesuit magazine America, for in- 
stance, after commenting on the com- 


mittee’s fairness and the .dignity with | 


which Mr. Crist had conducted himself, 
had this to say: ‘Heresy trials imme- 
diately evoke in the popular mind pic- 
tures of Joan of Arc, of thought-control 
and other griefs. Yet if a religious body 
holds certain definite beliefs, it seems 
only reasonable that persons like minis- 
ters, who Officially represent the body, 
should be held accountable for openly 
denying them, . . . The synod’s action... 
was a firm profession of Christian faith 
in the face of ... probable... criticism.” 

This editorial was certainly correct in 
its prediction that the Synod’s action in 
bringing Mr. Crist to trial and in sus- 
pending him would prove widely unpop- 
ular. Had the synodical authorities been 
motivated only by a desire to “win 
friends and influence people,” they most 
certainly would not have embarked on so 


Max D.. Gaebler, minister of the First 
Unitarian Society of Madison, Wisc., 
since 1952, served earlier at Unitarian 
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controversial an enterprise. Whatever 
else one may say about their action, it 
was surely courageous. 

And there is good reason to believe 
that a good deal of the eyebrow-lifting 
that greeted announcement of the heresy 
trial stemmed from a sense of social pro- 
priety rather than from moral indigna- 
tion. This sort of thing simply “isn’t 
done” nowadays. It bears the stamp of 
an earlier and less highly civilized era in 
our history. In these more enlightened 
times theology just isn’t important enough 
for people to get so worked up about it. 


‘Also very serious protest’ 


But there was also very serious protest 
from informed and responsible religious 
spokesmen. The Christian Century, com- 
menting on the incident, had this to say: 
“There is something about such heresy 
proceedings which. must. make Christians 
not certain of their own infallibility, or 
that of the creeds, feel more than a little 
disturbed. Especially is this true where 
the case turns on a demand for literal 
acceptance of terminology which, by its 
very nature, defies literal interpretation. 
.. . After all, Martin Luther was a her- 
etic, and the only appeal he could make 
when confronted with indisputable evi- 
dence of that fact was to his own inter- 
pretation of Scripture.” 

This same editorial goes on to suggest 
that this proceeding must be especially 
disquieting to a good many people in the 
United Lutheran Church, whose great 
pride has been its supposed freedom 
from the literalism of the Missouri and 
Wisconsin synods. Many of its ministers, 
the editorial goes on, will share Mr. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Hard work, careful organization, backbone 


of effective UN, 


CELEBRATIONS occasioned by the 
ten-year milepost have given way at UN 
to the hard work usual with the Assembly 
sessions. The agenda for the tenth As- 
sembly, which opened September 20 and 
is expected to run into December, con- 
tains 69 items including the supple- 
mentary list. These many important items 
are categorized into the following general 
subjects, each important to the peace of 
the world: Political questions; dependent 
peoples; economic questions; human 
rights; relief and rehabilitation; legal 
questions; administration and budget of 
UN. 


Organizational apparatus 


Three hundred delegates—5 official 
delegates from each of the 60 member- 
nations—plus five alternates from each 
nation, innumerable specialists and ex- 
perts, delegation interpreters and secre- 
taries, total in the thousands. After the 
formal opening and election of the new 
president of the Assembly, the organiza- 
tion of this large body proceeds quickly. 
Seven main committees, composed of one 
representative from each of the member 
nations, immediately start work on the 
long agenda assigned to their department. 
Let’s go through the list of agenda items 
and see where each is studied. Political 
questions, usually the longest list, are 
divided between Committee 1 of the As- 
sembly and an ad hoc committee which 
handles those political items too numer- 
ous for Political Committee 1. Questions 
concerning dependent peoples go to Com- 
mittee 4, which concentrates on trustee- 
ship matters. Economic questions are di- 
vided between Committee 2, which han- 
dles purely economic problems, and Com- 
mittee 3, which attacks social problems. 
Human rights matters are handled by 
Committee 3, as are matters of relief and 
rehabilitation. Legal questions are refer- 
red to Committee 6, and administrative 
and budget problems to Committee 5. In 
this way, the vast work of resolving some 
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says reporter s notebook - 


By ELVIRA K. FRADKIN 


of the ills of this turbulent world are 
slowly and constructively undertaken. The 
resolutions passed by these committees, 
representing the summary of their deci- 
sions, and the resolutions passed by the 
General Assembly of UN (often the same 
resolution, but not always) are not bind- 
ing as legal conventions upon the mem- 
ber-states. These resolutions act as guid- 
ing principles, indicating the result of the 
combined thinking of 60 men (the few 
women are concentrated for the most 
part in the social committee). These dele- 
gates differ in language, training, educa- 
tion, and religion, but are united in one 
purpose—to think through together their 
mutual problems and to help each other 
find solutions. 

The very variety of national back- 
grounds makes for a colorful assemblage. 
Although most of the delegates wear 
Western dress, the women of India ap- 
pear daily in new saris of beautiful hues 
and patterns. The Arab delegates, especi- 
ally those from Saudi Arabia, wear their 
burnooses, which appear rather warm in 
September but by December are the envy 
of many. 


Bustle ys. ‘rapt interest’ 


The bustle of many delegates walking 
or resting in the delegates’ lounge or din- 
ing room (quite separate from the sec- 
tions open to the general public) is aug- 
mented by the steady influx of guided 
tours. It is simply amazing how steady 
the interest of the public is in UN, its 
housing, andits activities. Some fortunate 
ones obtain tickets for the sessions, both 
General Assembly sessions and, later, 
those of the 7 committees, but the major- 
ity walk through with rapt interest. They 
are intelligent men, women, and many 
school children. 

Less well known but even more effica- 
cious is the work of the so-called speci- 
alized agencies of UN. These 12 groups, 
each working quite separately in their 
special fields, are starting essential pro- 
jects to meet crying needs. Better health? 
The World Health Organization is there 
as a UN specialized agency. More food? 
The UN Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion shows the way. Better working condi- 
tions? The International Labor Organiza- 
tion has been on the job since 1923. 
Widespread fight against illiteracy? The 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 


ganization is concentrating in this area. 
Funds to help develop natural resources? 
The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development is ready, as well 
as the International Monetary Fund. 
Weather around the world? The World 
Meteorological Organization is hard at 
work to prevent tragedies on Jand, sea, 
and in the air. Commercial and civil avia- 
tion development? In this field, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
works steadily. Letters around the world? 
The Universal Postal Union has come 
into the UN fold. Communications? This 
is the province of the International Tele- 
communications Union. The International 
Refugee Organization and the Intergov- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation end the list. The International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund is not a special- 
ized agency, although it is directly respon- 
sible to the UN social committee. 

At the opening session of the UN As- 
sembly and at the closing session, there 
is a moment of silent prayer or medita- 
tion. One carefully tended and tastefully 
quiet room off the main entrance is a 
“meditation room” and a beautiful green 
plant is its only decoration. This room 
is used constantly by the public and the 
delegates as well as staff members. Its 
simplicity and quiet appeal to members of 
all religions. How pleasant to go there at 
the end of a long day of conferences and 
much talk and hear the “inner voice”! 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


WHAT CAN BE BETTER FOR A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT TO A FRIEND OR RELATIVE THAN 
A BIBLE OR NEW TESTAMENT ? 


Here You Will Find the Widest Variety 
—Versions Old and Versions New— 
Types Big and Types Small 
To Fit Individual Need 


—AT EVERY PRICE LEVEL BEST VALUE— 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


P.S. Someone may be grateful for 
a Bible at Thanksgiving. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH. 16th and 
Harvard Sts Minister: A. Powell Davies. D.D. Sunday sery- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 
aA 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
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The Mountains of Vision 


Mountains are silent poets, and a view from a cliff over a 
wide country undoes a good deal of prose, and reinstates us in 
our rights. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


And it shall come to pass . . . that the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills: and all nations shall flow unto it. 

Isaiah 2: 2 


And climb the Mount of Blessing, whence if thou 
Look higher, then, perchance, thou mayest—beyond 
A hundred ever-rising mountain lines, 
And past the range of Night and Shadow—see 
The high-heaven dawn of more than mortal day 
Strike on the Mount of Vision. 
Alfred Lord Tennyson 


And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, 
and John, and leadeth them up into a high mountain by them- 
selves: and he was transfigured before them. 

Mark 9: 2 


It is true that genius takes its rise out of the mountains of 
rectitude; that all beauty and power which men covet are some- 
how born out of that Alpine district. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Cathedrals of Nature 


The true mountains of the greater orders—full of treasures 
of illuminated manuscript for the scholar, kindly in simple les- 
sons to the worker, quiet in pale cloisters for the thinker, 
glorious in holiness for the worshipper—appeal to all the facul- 
ties of the human spirit. These great cathedrals of the earth, 
with their gates of rock, pavements of cloud, choirs of stream 
and stone, altars of snow, and vaults of purple traversed by the 
continual stars, fill the thirst of the human heart for the beauty 
of God’s working; they startle its lethargy with the deep and 
pure agitation of astonishment. 

John Ruskin 


Mountain Principles and Mountain Thoughts 


There are such things as mountain principles and mountain 
thoughts in the individual life. That soul is in a lamentable con- 
dition that lives only on the floats of worldly and mercenary 
customs or on the wretched level of paltry pleasures. And there 
is no soul that must needs live thus; for in every nature there 
are districts of higher thoughts, and latitudes of soaring aspira- 
tions, in the region of which, if it pleases, the mind may pitch 
its home. The trouble is that we do not keep company with our 
own best moods and seasons. Our exverience with them is like 
our acquaintance with the mountains when we seek recreation, 
—a flying visit in the lull of business, or under pressure of ill- 
health,—a_ swift introduction to their glories, forgotten soon 
after our return. 


at 
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Thomas Starr King 


The Pattern on the Mountain 


(See, saith he, that thou make all things according to the 
pattern shown to thee in the mount.) 


Not always on the mount may we 
Rapt in the heavenly vision be: 

The shores of thought and feeling know 
The Spirit’s tidal ebb and flow. 


‘Lord, it is good abiding here,’ 

We cry, the heavenly presence near; 
The vision vanishes, our eyes 

Are lifted into vacant skies. 


Yet hath one such exalted hour 

Upon the soul redeeming power, 

And in its strength through after days 
We travel our appointed ways, 


Till all the lowly vale grows bright, 
Transfigured in remembered light, 
And in untiring souls we bear 

The freshness of the upper air. 


The mount for vision: but below 
The paths of daily duty go, 

And nobler life therein shall own 
The pattern on the mountain shown. 


Frederick Lucian Hosmer 


Spacious Reveries 


Shall I ever again have any of those prodigious reveries 
which sometimes came to me in former days? One day, in 
youth, at sunrise, sitting in the ruins of the castle of Faucigny; 
and again in the mountains, under the noonday sun, above 
Lavey, lying at the foot of a tree and visited by three butter- 
flies; once more at night upon the shingly shore of the North- 
ern Ocean, my back upon the sand and my vision ranging 
through the milky way;—such grand and spacious, immortal, 
cosmogonic reveries, when one reaches to the stars, when one 
owns the infinite! Moments divine, ecstatic hours; in which our 
thought flies from world to world, pierces the great enigma, 
breathes with a respiration broad, tranquil, and deep as the 
respiration of the ocean, serene and limitless as the blue firma- 
ment; .... instants of irresistible intuition in which one feels 
one’s self great as the universe, and calm as a god. . . . What 
hours, what memories! The vestiges they leave behind are 
enough to fill us with belief and enthusiasm, as if they were 


visits of the Holy Ghost. 
Henri F. Amiel 


Prayers 


Calm soul of all things! Make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of Thine 
Man did not make, and cannot mar. 
Matthew Arnold 


A gracious Mother, in thy vast eternal sunlight 
Heal us, thy foolish children, from our sin; 
Who heed thee not, but careless of thy Presence 
Turn our bent backs on thee, and scratch and scrabble 
In ash-heaps for salvation. 
Edward Carpenter 
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UNITARIANS AT WORK: 
THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Is church advertising vulgar? or an effective 
way to tell story of liberal religion to others? 


“It pays to advertise.” 

This is a familiar refrain in 20th cen- 
tury America. Frequently advertising seems 
to have more nuisance value than anything 
else. Many times we have tuned down the 
radio or television to escape annoying ad- 
vertisements; many times we have com- 
plained about billboards which clutter the 
landscape. We wonder often: does it pay to 
advertise—in religion? 

A number of Unitarian churches have 
been experimenting with advertising in re- 
cent years. In New York, the Metropolitan 
Area Extension Committee tried a four-inch 
experiment in the New York Times last 
winter. Like the successful ads of many 
Unitarian groups, this did not appear on the 
church page. It was used in the Sunday 


SATURDAY OKLAHOMAN 


Why Go To Church? 
A Unitarian Reply 


Need a man go to church to be 
religious? Is a church necessary? 

For the church that acts as a 
road block to progress, that terrifies 
with cosmic fears or verbal threats 
of punishment, or keeps men as 
children with folklore and fantasy, 
the religious liberal 
holds no brief. 

Religion, of course, 
is far more than 
phrase-making or the 
poetic statement of 
man’s hopes. It is a 
way of personal and 
social living, and this 
is something men can 
do better together 
than alone. 

Religion can never 
be a matter of purely private concern. 
Our lives assume meaning in any 
full dégree only when we find our 
relationship to those about us, those 
before us in time, and those to come. 

A liberal church aquaints one with 
his neighbor who also wants justice 
to prevail, truth to be opened to 
study, and beauty to have its. chance 
to enrich his spirit. These things re- 
quire a building, a group of people, a 
plan. 

Unitarians say: Yes, a church is 
necessary—an honest, self-respecting 
church that opens a man’s mind, 
gives him fresh self-confidence, gives 
him the moral support of like-minded 
dreamers and believers in freedom 
and the long pilgrimage toward un- 
divided brotherhood. 

If you share this view and purpose 
of religion and the church, you should 
acquaint yourself with the Unitarian 
fellowship. Attend the 11 a. m, ser- 
vice at First Unitarian Church, 13th 
at Dewey, tomorrow. The minister, 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes, preaches on 
“Progress in the Making” in observ- 
ance of World Brotherhood Sunday. 

Write or call for literature. (Ady.) 


Frank O. Holmes 
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“News of the Week” section—the assump- 
tion being that potential Unitarians are 
probably not searching for church news. 
The ad entitled: “Perhaps you are a UNI- 
TARIAN without knowing it?” brought in 
730 coupons with dimes asking for a 
Unitarian pamphlet. The same ad used in 
the Times in 1946 brought in only half this 
response. The ad cost $130—but the results 
were worth a good deal more. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional director of 
the Middle Atlantic States, pointed out: an 
ad does not need to be big; it should include 
a coupon for literature at a definite price 
(the same ad tried in the past without a 
price brought in fewer responses—appar- 
ently the 10c or 25c required wins more 
reader respect); the editorial section is a 
profitable location for a Unitarian ad. Here 
is one letter which came in from a Times 
reader in Hendersonville, N.C.: 

“IT wish that I could convey to you the 
delight, the joyful feeling of release, the 
thrill of recognizing my own personal be- 
liefs now that I have this wonderful infor- 
mation. This is what I have crystallized and 
refined from my own thoughts. It is too late 
for my father—but-for me and my husband, 
and our two young daughters it is not too 
late. Indeed I feel that we are on the 
threshold of becoming a part of something 
wonderful. After years of wandering we are 
face-to-face with a true homecoming.” 

It is letters like these which make adver- 
tising seem worthwhile. 


Staten Island wins 50 families 


In Staten Island, New York, two annual 
advertising campaigns brought a net growth 
of 50 new families. As Rev. Harry Hooper, 
then minister of the church, said: “Most 
Unitarians do not realize that the general 
public knows almost nothing about Uni- 
tarian religion, and that we not only have 
to advertise the local church, but do a very 
thorough job in spreading information about 
beliefs and attitudes of Unitarians.” The 
Staten Island ads were six inches, double 
column, and appeared on page 2: “The re- 
sult is that our ads are not only in the newsy 
front part of the paper; they are not lost 
in the midst of huge super-market or de- 
partment store advertising.” Cumulative ad- 
vertising pays off, too: “In April a woman 
came to church saying a big ad the week 
before prompted her to come. We hadn’t 
had such an ad since November.” Copy was 
personal and specific: “We search out the 
person in the community who has given up 
traditional religion, and is reaching out for 
beliefs and attitudes like ours.” 

In Winnipeg, church attendance in 1951 
totalled 40. Then regular advertising began. 
The next year attendance was up to 55, and 
in 1953 up to 62. Again the cumulative 
effect: “People have come to services who 
have told me that they read one of our ads 
about six months earlier.” 


Many of the most fruitful Unitarian ads 
appear off the church page. In Richmond, 
Va., ads ran on Friday opposite the editorial 
page with “phenomenal results.” In Toronto, 


~ they appeared on the book page. In Oak 


Ridge, after Rev. Arthur Graham had 
preached a powerful sermon against segre- 
gation, the church took a half-page ad on 
the society page to reprint the sermon. The 
Church of All Souls in New York City 
advertises its annual lectures on Unitarianism 
in the editorial section of the New York 
Times. In Oklahoma City, news style ads 
with news heads appear on a regular news 
page—they look more like regular stories 
than ads and Jure many readers who have 
no intention of reading a church ad. 


Adventures in advertising 


Where should you advertise? Most cities 
have only one major newspaper, so the 
choice is not great. Some churches in cities 
with several papers rotate their ads. The 
Community Church in New York and the 
Unitarian Society of Cleveland advertise 
through the Negro press as well as the 
metropolitan papers, others through Jewish 
or foreign language papers. In a university 
city, ads in college papers have often proved 
effective. 

What about cooperative advertising? Co- 
operative advertising has the earmarks of a 
Unitarian “trend.” In several large metro- 
politan areas—Washington, D.C., San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area, Detroit, and Cleveland, 
churches and fellowships have recently 
pooled resources to run ads jointly. 


Perhaps you are a 


UNITARIAN 


without knowing it? 


Thousands who felt they had 
to “think alone” in developing 
their liberal religious ideas 
have found the religious home 
they had been seeking in a 
Unitarian church, and joined 
the company of such illustrious 
thinkers as Emerson, Jefferson, 
John and John Quincy Adams, 
Oliver W. Holmes, Dickens, 
‘Milton, Isaac Newton and hosts 
of others, past and present. 
If you seek a free, creedless 
religion which respects your 
mind and personality, write for 
a booklet on Unitarianism. 


Mail this coupon 
with 10c to Unitarian Region- 
al Headquarters, 10 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me booklet on 
Unitarianism, 


Name. « «si s.siskidne aha 
Address . «és4 ss east. kien 
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It has several advantages: each church can 
make an advertising impact whether it has 
a big or small budget; and the community 
cannot escape knowing that Unitarianism is 


a thriving, united movement. 


What should Unitarian ads say? Most 
everyone seems agreed that ads should not 
be mere “announcements” (though in the 
Negro press this has been enough to say 
“welcome”). Don’t be afraid of saying 
something—the most successful liberal ads 
emphasize copy rather than tricky display 
art or large type. They combine provoca- 
tiveness with dignity and describe Uni- 
tarianism just enough so that a reader can 
tell the difference between a liberal and an 
orthodox church. Sometimes the advertise- 
ments are so provocative that they sting the 
orthodox to a reply. Several churches have 
found “rebuttal” ads the following week 
from another church. Reproduced on this 
page is a Honolulu Unitarian fellowship ad 
and the “rebuttal” from a Presbyterian 


church. Unitarian ads don’t aim to start 
fights, but most don’t object to a healthy 
debate. 

Incidentally, no advertising gets its 
money’s worth without what is known as 
“follow-up.” “Follow-up” is a synonym for 
work. You can lure people into church or 
persuade them to answer an ad, but you can 
lose them anyway if you don’t do something 
about it. After the New York Times ad, 
names of those who responded were mailed 
to ministers of Unitarian churches closest 
to their homes or to the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship. (Ads had come from all 
parts of the country—one even from Japan). 
The most thorough “follow-up” job was 
done by the Hollis, Long Island, Unitarian 
church. Rev. H. I. S. Borgford sent a letter 
of greeting to all the names in his area. 
They were invited to neighborhood meetings 
in the homes of church members, with a 
written letter mailed by the host. Later came 
a telephone call. Out of 11 neighborhood 


ADVERTISING DEBATE: Honolulu Unitarian ad (at left) brought a rebuttal ad 


the next week from Presbyterian church (right). 


Advertisement 


WHAT IS 
YOUR RELIGION? 


e Do you believe the Bible to be 
an inspiring human document 
rather than the literal “word of 
God’? 

e Do you believe that man is not. 
‘condemned by “original sin” 
‘but is inherently capable of im- 
provement? 

e Do you believe Jesus was a 
great religious leader rather 
than a pre-existing or present- 
day deity? 

e Do you believe the development 
of character is more important 
than the acceptance of a religi-. 
ous creed? 

e Do you believe that “religious 
truth” to be acceptable must be 
in harmony with the truth in 
every other field? 

e Do you believe that when rea- 
son and creed conflict, creed 
should give way to reason? 

e Do you believe in the brother- 
hood of man, irrespective of 
nation, race, or creed? 

e Do you believe the layman 
should be free to question or 
refute the opinions of the 
clergy? 

e Do you believe the function of 
religion is to help people to 
live life on this planet nobly 
and happily rather than to pre- 
pare them for an afterlife? 

e Do you believe the primary re- 
sponsibility for human progress 
rests upon man? 

If you answer YES to all or most, 

you are probably a UNITARIAN. 
To learn more about this faith, 


hear 
Rev. Frank G. Ricker 


“WHO IS A 
UNITARIAN?” 


at Temple Emanu-El, 2207 Oahu 
Ave, Sunday evening—7:30 
Public Invited 
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(Advertisement) 


WHAT IS 
YOUR RELIGION? 


The notion that Unitarians are 
Christians has been propounded 
lately in the columns and ad- 
vertisements of local newspapers. 
Howeyer, even the World and 
National Councils of Churches do 
not accept Unitarians into their 
fellowship, for it was the Unitari- 
ans of Christ’s day who crucified 
Christ. 

In my estimation, after many 
years of observation, I am con- 
vinced that Unitarians have their 
most appropriate fellowship with 
non-Christian religions. It is un- 
der such classification they seem 
to like to be catalogued. 

The Unitarian attitude towards 
Christ was doubtless in mind 
when Paul wrote, ‘The preaching 
of the’ Word of the cross is to 
them that are perishing foolish- 
ness; but unto us which are being 
saved it is the power of God.” 

Christ said of Himself, “I am 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” 
and that no man can come to God 
but through Christ. Likewise it 
was He who said, “‘Ye shall know 
the Truth (Christ) and the Truth 
(Christ) shall make you free.” 

The great Solomon of the Old 
Testament declared, “There is a 
way which seems right unto man, 
but the end thereof are the ways 
of death.” 

After years of careful study of 
the Bible, both Old and New 
Testament, I have concluded that 
obedience to the known will of 
God is the key to the authority 
of the Bible. Christ said, “If any 
man will do God’s will, he shall 
know of my teaching; whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak 
from myself.” 

It is wise to be certain both as 
to this life and the life to come. 
The Bible has all the answers. 

Bible Presbyterian 
P.O. Box 1557, Honolulu 6 
Phone 74-4472 


meetings held, nine included persons who 
had sent in the coupon. Ten people joined 
the church as a result—three out of each 
ten contacted. 


Reach 30 people for 1¢ 


How do you pay for the advertisements? 
Many church budgets include advertising 
automatically. For cooperative area adver- 
tising, the San Francisco area worked out 
a plan for “shares,” ranging from $1 for a 
new fellowship to $15 for the largest church, 
based on the paper’s circulation in the par- 
ticular town, the town’s population, and the 
resources of the church. In Sacramento, 
Calif., the Laymen’s League prepares the 
ads with the advice of the public relations 
committee; each ad is financed by a church 
family. George Harvey wrote from Sacra- 
mento: “It stands to reason that in any 
group of several hundred Unitarians there 
are 10 or 20 who care enough and can 
afford to sponsor an ad because they realize 
they can reach and inform more people with 
one ad than they could talking steadily the 
rest of their lives, or in dollars and cents 
(in our case) about 30 people for 1¢.” 
Visitors came to church; others wrote for 
literature, and a committee of Unitarians 
called on all those who lived nearby. It was 
suggested that the advertising program be 
made. self-perpetuating by plowing back 
part of the new pledges made by those who 
were attracted to the church by advertising. 
In Niagara Falls, a year ago, one person in 
the church sponsored a $350 advertising con- 
tract in the Niagara Falls Gazette, saving 
the church 33% because an annual contract 
had been negotiated. He earned the money 
from odd jobs. 


Attendance and advertizing correlate 


The First Unitarian Church of Oklahoma 
City had an object lesson recently on the 
truth of the maxim: “It pays to advertise.” 
As the newsletter put it: “Saturday before 
last, through oversight, the usual ad in the 
Saturday Times was omitted. Attendance, 
Sunday, 184. Last week the ad appeared as 
ususal; attendance, Sunday, 230.” 

In Long Beach, Calif., people were ad- 
vised to circle the Unitarian ad in red and 
leave their paper on the bus bench. Rev. 
Jack Kent was convinced of the value of ads, 
partly because he had received a pledge to 
be used just for the advertising budget. The 
donor had read the ads of a Unitarian 
church in her home town in the South. She 
had never attended, but when she came to 
Long Beach she began coming to the Uni- 
tarian church. Her pledge was specifically 
for advertising, “hoping that our ads may 
also help someone to find the right church 

. . no matter where.” 

Cast your bread—or your advertising— 
on the waters and it shall return after many 
days. A Pps & 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—________—_——— 
Do you experiment, too? 

“Unitarians At Work’ is itself an experi- 
ment, an attempt to report on the field of 
churchmanship. If you would like to see 
articles on a particular subject, the Register 
welcomes your suggestions. If you have had 
experience with any of the methods de- 
scribed in the department, the Register wel- 
comes your amendments or criticisms. Please 
address letters to “Unitarians At Work” De- 
partment, Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8. 
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NEWS 


Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Nancy McClelland Wilson, Assistant 


Church of ‘no taxes without representation’ 
marks 325th year; Unitarian since 1819 


The historic First Parish of Watertown is 
this year celebrating its 325th anniversary. 
This, the second church established on the 
soil of New England, was gathered by Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, ancestor of the senior 
senator from Massachusetts, Leverett Salton- 
stall, in July 1630, from among the men and 
women who arrived first at Salem and then 
came to Watertown within a few months. 

A special commemoration service was 
held on Sunday, October 23, at eleven 
o'clock, with the Reverend Douglas Horton, 
D.D., Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
as the anniversary preacher. The Reverend 
E. Palmer Clarke, minister of the church, 
conducted the service. Rare silver and early 
records of the church were on display. 

This ancient parish has a long and dis- 
tinguished history. It was the first church 
in New England to assert and apply the 
principle of congregational independence. It 
was the first to protest against proscription 
of religious belief. Its first minister, the Rev. 
George Phillips, as early as 1681, in the 
heart of Puritan New England publicly de- 
clared that the “churches of Rome are true 
churches,” and stirred up one of the hardest 
controversies of the day by doing so. The 
refusal of the church in 1631 to pay taxes 
without representation in a General Court 
led to founding of representative government 
and marked the beginning of American con- 
stitutional history. 

Members of this church founded the first 
civil settlement in Connecticut. Thomas May- 
hew, a member of the church, was the first 
Protestant preacher to and founder of a 
church among the Indians of New England, 
preceding the better known John Eliot, 
Apostle of the Indians. During the Revolu- 
tion, and especially during the occupation of 
Boston by the British, this Parish was the 
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Seedbed of the Revolution 
Watertown 
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seat of the government of the colony, and 


in its then meetinghouse the provincial gov- . 


ernment sat and held its meetings. The an- 
cesters of two Presidents, Garfield and 
Coolidge, were among the founders of this 
church. Eli Whitney, whose cotton gin laid 
the foundation of New England’s supremacy 
in cotton fabrics, was descended from one of 
the earliest members; and from George Phil- 
lips, the first minister, came Wendell Phil- 
lips, Phillips Brooks, and the founders of 
Phillips Exeter and Phillips Andover 
academies. 

The present building at the corner of 
Church and Summer streets in Watertown 
was built in 1842. Here James Russell Lowell 
was a member of the congregation, and his 
wife, the lovely Maria White, also. Lydia 
Maria Child, the Hosmers, Ellen Robbins, 
Ann Whitney—all these are names inscribed 
in the rolls of the parish. The church’s great- 
est minister after George Phillips, the 
colonial parson, was perhaps Convers Fran- 
cis, who served from 1819 until 1842, when 
he became the Parkman Professor in the 
Harvard Divinity School. It was for him that 
Francis Avenue in Cambridge, the site of the 
present buildings of the School, was named. 

With its great history of freedom, it was 
only natural that the First Parish of Water- 
town should become Unitarian in the earliest 
years of the Unitarian controversy which 
rocked the staid churches of New England 
in the early part of the 1800’s. By the time 
of Channing’s great Baltimore Sermon in 
1819, this church was ready to cast its lot 
with the liberal group in the controversy, and 
it has been Unitarian ever since. 

E. PALMER CLARKE 


On its 35th, Niagara Falls 
hails new interior, no debts 


The First Unitarian Church of Niagara 
Falls, according to the local newspaper, has 
not only renovated and rebuilt the interior 
of its building, and added several more 
church school rooms, but has retired existing 
debts on the church and parsonage, residue 
of a 1925 loan. The church raised $42,000 
in its fund drive in the spring of 1955. 

The newspaper describes the renovation as 
one that “completely alters the interiors of 
the church and adds seven modern class 
rooms for the growing church school which 
has tripled its membership in the last three 
years under the ministry of the Rev. George 
N. Marshall.” 

In emphasizing the “completely new effect 
to the worshipper,” the paper quotes Mr. 
Marshall as saying: “Unitarians believe in 
the beauty of holiness and express it with a 
majestic dignity and severe simplicity.” 

The new education rooms, the Bruce Swift 
Memorial Pulpit, named for a former mem- 
ber of the church, and the replica Paul 
Revere silver christening bowl were dedi- 
cated in October in a service given by Rey. 
Richard B. Gibbs, director of the Division 
of Extension of the A.U.A. 


300 years a church, and 
200 years a meetinghouse 
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The meaning of time 


The First Church in Groton (Unitarian), 
Mass., in 1955 celebrates its 300th year of 
existence as a church, and 200 years of serv- 
ices in the same white meeting house. 

For the tercentenary, an event noted by 
the whole community, a special service in 
the church included a display of the 18th 
century silver belonging to the Parish. The 
tankards, cups, and plates were brought from 
safe keeping in the Museum of Fine Arts 
(Boston) galleries (their value is estimated 
at $15,000) to be on view briefly in Groton. 

The 8-square-mile town was originally 
laid out, in the middle of the 17th century, 
with the idea that “no encouragement may 
be wanting to the petitioners for the speedy 
procuring of a Godly minister among them,” 
according to the grant. Rev. Charles B. 
Ames, minister of the First Church from 
1916-31, sketched out for the tercentenary 
celebration its history. 

The first minister of the church was paid 
two-thirds in grains, corn, wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, produce, pork, and wood. In the first 
meetinghouse, members made their own 
seats at their own expense. All members 
of the community were made to contribute 
to the church and the keeping of a minister. 

The present building was constructed in 
1755 by an unknown builder. His steeple 
stands; the rest of the exterior has been 
changed “from the simple colonial style to 
the present neo-Greek,” according to Mr. 
Ames’ report. In this church, pew space was 
auctioned to the highest bidders, and be- 
longed to the owner’s estate after his death. 

Other documents from the church files 
indicate that in 1761 the membership con- 
sisted of 42 men and 49 women, and that 
one of the members was a Negro. 

Rev. John Crocker, headmaster of the 
Groton School (Episcopal, traditional alma 
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mater of the Roosevelt family), participated 
in the service of commemoration and told 
the members and friends of the church: 
“Duration of time in itself is not necessarily 
significant; but your anniversary has deep 
meaning. It is the fine symbol of the con- 
tinuity of Christian Faith, life, and cultural 
influence in American society. . . . The sym- 
metry and proportions of this lovely two- 
hundred year old meeting house is a fitting 
symbol of the respect paid to the things not 
only of the spirit but of the mind and 
imagination.” 

Manuel R. Holland, minister of the 
church, directed the centennial observances 
and gave the invocation and welcome to the 
members and guests. 


... and its value 


Indianapolis honors its 
late minister-emeritus 


As a public service to the community of 
Indianapolis, the city’s radio station WFBM 
presented a memorial broadcast on Sept. 25 
in honor of Dr. E. Burdette Backus, former 
minister and minister-emeritus of the All 
Soul’s Unitarian Church, who died in Cali- 
fornia on July 7. Dr. Backus served the In- 
dianapolis church from 1938 to 1953, when 
he retired from the active ministry. 

Dr. Backus’ former church held a special 
Sunday morning service in his honor on 
Sept. 25 (also broadcast), and welcomed as 
guest speakers Rev. E. T. Buehrer, minister 
of the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
and Rabbi Maurice Goldblatt, also of Chi- 
cago. 

The Oklandon, Ia., Universalist Church 
held a memorial service for Dr. Backus on 
August 28. 

Since his retirement from the pulpit of 
All Soul’s Church, Dr. Backus had served 
as supply minister in Tacoma, Washington. 
He was a contributing editor of the Christian 
Register. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Eastport, Me., Andrew Anderson, ordained 
and installed, Sept. 11. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Donald Jacobson, or- 
dained and installed, Oct. 18. 

Dallas, Tex., Byron Kelham, ordained and 
installed as associate minister, Oct. 17. 
Sharon, Mass., John M. Kolbjornsen, or- 

dained and installed, Sept. 15. 
Portsmouth, N. H., John Papandrew, or- 
_ dained, Oct. 9. 

Northfield, Mass., Robert Slater, ordained 

and installed, Aug. 14. 

Ottowa, Ont., Howard Box, installed as 
_ minister, Sept. 21. 
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Demonstration of close community: 
Unitarian churches establish member blood banks 


One of the most valuable contributions a 
person can make—his own life-blood—is 
the basis for a new service in a growing 
number of Unitarian churches. Members are 
contributing to blood banks in city hospitals; 
the gifts are available for emergency use by 
any member of the church. Following are 
some of the reports from the groups whose 
blood banks are well established: 

“Last week a hospitalized member of our 
Society was billed $90 for three units of 
blood required during transfusions. It was 
possible to write off the bill by charging it 
to the account of the Unitarian Society.” 
(Newsletter, First Unitarian Society, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.) 

“We as a church have need for a Blood 
Bank. Several times during the past year 
we have received emergency calls from our 
members for blood donors and only part 
of the time have we been able to satisfy 
the need. Now, however, we have the op- 
portunity of establishing a Church Blood 
Bank for the benefit and protection of our 
members.” (Newsletter, First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, O.) 

“Now our church members can donate 
blood throughout the year and their dona- 
tions will be credited to any need for blood 
by church members and friends. This new 
arrangement began as a direct result of the 
sudden need for blood this summer by [a 
member] of our church. She had to have 11 
pints of blood and—in a very few days— 
donations were made. . . .” (Newsletter, 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, III.) 

“The response to our request for blood 
donors through last week’s bulletin was 
prompt and heartening. Sufficient donations 
were made for [a member’s] need and both 
she and the church warmly thank those who 
visited the Blood Bank on her behalf.” 
(Newsletter, First Unitarian Church, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

The Richmond, Va., Unitarian Church 
found that it was required to set up blood 


deposits in two of the city’s blood bank 
centers, and gathered enough donors to 
establish a third account, so that blood 
would be available to church members in 
any hospital in the city. 

Doctors state that giving a pint of blood 
several times a year will not harm a donor. 
Hospitals and Red Cross centers are offering 
to hold credit for blood donated in the name 
of an organization—ready for sudden need. 
Unitarian churches are using both of these 
facts in setting up their own banks, to keep 
a supply of blood available and free for 
members at all times. 

A member of a Unitarian church with 
such a service can go to his local center to 
donate blood at any time, informing the 
staff that his pint is to go into the account 
of the Unitarian Blood Bank. Churches have 
found that regular giving is the only way to 
guarantee a full supply, and are using their 
newsletters to keep congregations posted on 
the uses and needs. 


‘Merge and unite,’ vote 
two oldest Salem churches 


The congregation of the Second Church 
in Salem, Mass. (Unitarian, founded 1718), 
has voted to cease services and the office of 
a minister, and to “merge and unite” with 
the congregation of the First Congregational 
Society in Salem (Unitarian, founded 1627, 
the first congregational church to be organ- 
ized in the New World). 

Before the union can be completed, the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts must pass on the action, and 
this will be done at its next meeting. 

The Unitarians of Salem will henceforth 
meet together in the building of the First 
Congregational Society; the property and 
money belonging to the Second Church will 
be added to that of the First. 


November 


A Unitarian’s Calendar 


ys eae William Cullen Bryant born (1794), American poet 
Theophilus Lindsey dies (1803), founder of first English chapel and first official 


English Unitarian press 


Sitascrass's Founding of church, Dedham, Mass. (1638) 
John Milton dies, leaving his “Treatise on Christian Doctrine” in the hands of 


a friend (1674) 


TO eee. etch Martin Luther born (1483) 

yA Aad eee Founding of church, Billerica, Mass. (1663) 

Lae. eas James Freeman dies (1835), minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, at the time of 
the revision of the liturgy according to Unitarian concepts 

ES wxehada Founding of the First Unitarian Church of New York City (1819), now All 


Souls Church 


Francis David, Hungarian religious liberal, dies, (1579), in prison for “heretical” 


beliefs 
William Cowper born (1731), English poet 
50) eee one Council of Constantinople (380), at which Arian belief was declared heretical 
Ye) ee King’s Chapel ordains its minister and becomes first Unitarian church in 
America (1787) 
fo, SO Founding of Third Unitarian Church, Chicago (1868) 
TAD) ies ions ees Octavius B. Frothingham born (1822), Unitarian minister, graduate of Harvard 
College, Harvard Divinity School 
29 tees, oe Louisa May Alcott born (1832), American author 


Founding of Albany (N.Y.) church (1842) 
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Unitarians act as substitute families 
for patients in Cleveland mental hospital 


The five women chatted happily as they 
waited together. They were anticipating what 
they might have for lunch and arguing good- 
naturedly about what would be the most 
fun to do that afternoon. 

A group of housewives having an after- 
noon away from home and the children? 
Not at all! This was a group of patients at 
Cleveland State Hospital who have no 
homes or close family ties, waiting for their 
hostesses from the Family Visiting Service. 

While working as a volunteer in the Oc- 
cupational Therapy Department, Mrs. 
Walter Gombrich, of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, very quickly had be- 
come aware that there were many patients 
who were medically ready to go out of the 
hospital on passes but had no one to take 
them out. An article in a magazine gave her 
the idea of arranging an afternoon out for 
a small group of such patients. She took her 
idea to the hospital administration and to 
her church, and the Family Visiting Service 
was born. The program has been in exist- 
ence since June 1953, under the supervision 
of the Social Service Department of Cleve- 
land State Hospital, and sponsored by the 
First Unitarian Church. 

The same group of four or five women 
patients, selected by the professional staff at 
the hospital, go out together every two 
weeks for luncheon and some social activity. 
Their recreation has ranged from a quiet 
afternoon at the home of Mrs. Gombrich or 
her co-hostess, listening to music or playing 
scrabble, to a trip to the Art Museum or 
the zoo. The patients help get the luncheon 
and do the dishes afterwards. They like to 
“cook out” as often as weather permits. 

Mrs. Gombrich’s idea was so successful 
that about a year later a second group was 
started which included both male and female 
patients. To date, 21 patients have partici- 
pated in this popular program. 

The co-hostess in each group is a trained 
psychology or social worker and acts as an 
observer. After each meeting she sends to 
the Social Service Department a report of the 
group’s activities and the reactions of each 
individual patient. Periodic conferences are 
also held to evaluate the program and to dis- 
cuss the progress and future plans of each 
patient. 

It has been of considerable benefit to 
these patients who either have no families 
or whose families have rejected them be- 
cause of their mental illness, to have some- 
one outside the hospital take an interest in 
them. It has helped them make a 
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THE ‘FAMILY’ ARRIVES: Mrs. Walter 
Gombrich (second from left), originator of 
the visiting service, and Mrs. James L. 
Burkey, co-hostess, arrive at Cleveland State 
Hospital. 
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transition from the hospital to the commu- 
nity—a journey often frightening for mental 
patients. 

Through their interest and acceptance, the 
Unitarian volunteers have helped the pa- 
tients feel that they are acceptable to the 
larger community, and at the same time they 
have demonstrated to the community that 
mental patients are able to resume their life 
in society. 

This program has been the result of the 
creative ideas and efforts of Unitarian volun- 
teers and a state hospital administration 
which is receptive to progressive methods in 
giving service to the patient. In Cleveland, 
the Family Visiting Service is considered a 
real contribution to the community’s mental 
health program. OLIVE T. WERTZ 


Status of Christ 
enters YMCA debates 


According to an editorial in Association 
Forum, YMCA professional journal for sec- 
retaries, the National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association voted down a 
proposed change in oath (which must be 
taken by an applicant for membership if he 
does not belong to a church) which would 
have omitted the concept of Christ as God 
from YMCA requirements. 

The 1925 Personal Basis Statement, 
which still stands, reads: “I hereby declare 
my faith in God, and my acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. I desire 
to serve Him and to be His disciple in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of the New 
Testament, and to unite with others in the 
extension of the Kingdom of God.” 

Proposed statement read: “I hereby de- 
clare my faith in God and my desire to be 
a disciple of Jesus Christ. I will strive to 
serve Him and to be loyal to His teachings 
as these are contained in the New Testa- 
ment and to unite with others in the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God.” The Associ- 
ation Forum explained the change in em- 
phasis as one from “acceptance of a formal 
theological concept” to that “of Christian 
intention.” 

The second paragraph of the 1925 state- 
ment defines the duties of a member: “To 
lead young men to faith in God through 
Jesus Christ; to promote their growth into 
fullness of Christian character; to lead them 
into active membership in the church of 
their choice; and to make the extension of 
the Kingdom of God throughout the world 
the governing purpose of their lives.” 

Altered version would have read: “The 
Young Men’s Christian Association we re- 
gard as being, in its essential genius, a 
world-wide fellowship of persons united by 
a common loyalty to Jesus Christ for the 
purpose of developing Christian personality 
and building a Christian Society.” 

Secretaries of the YMCA, at their tri- 
ennial conference in 1954, had approved 
these changes. The National Council 
stopped debate on the question and referred 
it to a committee for “further study.” 

The Forum concluded its editorial pre- 
sentation of these facts with the statement: 
“We agree that somebody has some home- 
work to do.” 


UNITARIANS 
ON THE AIR 


Sunday 
Calif., L.A., KPKP (1020) 10:00 p.m. 
S. Diego, KCBQ (1170) 8:45 p.m. 


Illinois, Chicago, WJJD (1160) 11:00 a.m. 
WBKB-TV (Ch. 7) 9:30 a.m. 

Ind., Ind’p’ls., WFBM (1260) 9:15 a.m. 
Towa, Sioux City, KMNS (620) 10:00 a.m. 
‘Me., Saco (Jan.), WIDE (1400) 11:00 a.m. 
Mass., Pittsfield, WBRK (1340) 10:30 a.m. 
Springfield WSPR (1270) 11:00 a.m. 
New Bedford WNBH (1340) 11:00 a.m. 


Boston WERS-FM (88.9) 5:30 p.m. 
Medford WCOP (1150) 7:30 a.m. 
Haverhill WHAYV (1490) 10:30 a.m. 
Worcester: WTAG (580) 11:00 a.m. 
Neb., Omaha, KOWH (660) 9:15 a.m. 


Pa.,; Pittsburgh, KOKA (1020) 10:00 a.m. 
(1st. of month) 

Tenn., Knoxville, WVOX (990) 11:05 a.m. 
(Oct.) 

Wisc., Madison, WIBA (1310) 10:30 a.m. 

Canada, Toronto, CHUM (1050) 10:30 a.m. 


Saturday 
S. C., Charleston, WHAN (1340) 7:15 p.m. 
Wednesday 


Minnesota, Willmar iste 
KWLM (1340) 8:00 p.m. 


Unitarian’s dismissal brings 
in segregation issue 


The dismissal of a member of the Mem- 
phis Unitarian Church from his position on 
the Frisco Railroad following the publica- 
tion of an anti-segregation letter from him 
in the Memphis Commercial Appeal has 
been sharply criticized by Rev. Paul N. 
Carnes, minister of the church. 

As part of an active interchange of letters 
in the newspaper this summer on the pros 
and cons of segregation, Joel H. Johnson 
wrote his comment upholding the rights of 
Negroes to full equality with whites, and 
describing racial intermarriage as a “purely 
personal matter.” Shortly thereafter, Mr. 
Johnson was transferred to Fort Scott, Kan. 

As reported in local newspapers, Mr. 
Carnes wrote to the president of the Frisco 
Railroad in St. Louis protesting the action, 
which he had reason to believe was a result 
of Mr. Johnson’s anti-segregation opinions. 

“Mr. Johnson is a member of my church; 
a man of honest conviction and splendid 
character. . . . He owned a home in Mem- 
phis; liked his job and planned his life 
here.” Mr. Carnes explained that on return- 
ing from his vacation he missed Mr. Johnson 
in the congregation and was told the story 
of his dismissal. His own investigations, he — 
claimed, brought out the fact that the excuse 
given to Mr. Johnson was that “he would 
no longer be able to get along with the 
people with whom he had to work.” 

The railroad itself did not deny that the 
letter contributed to its employee’s transfer. 
General claim agent said that “it was one of 
several things. . . . Mr. Johnson was in a 
very diplomatic position. I can’t say that the 
letter did not contribute to his transfer. Of 
course it did. I don’t know if the people 
working with him were critical, but the 
people he does business with is a different 
thing.” 
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It's growing pains and progress for second 


Philadelphia area Fellowship Conference 


The theme—‘“Fellowship Growing Pains” 
—of the Second Annual Fellowship Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Philadelphia Area 
Committee for Unitarian Advance on Sept. 
30, did not dampen delegates’ celebration at 
the dedication of the first fellowship-owned 
chapel of the area—Curtis Chapel of the 
Delaware County Unitarian Fellowship. 

In this combination of judicious considera- 
tion of fellowship problems and marking of 
fellowship progress, Unitarian groups from 
West Chester, York, Allentown, University 
Park, and Delaware County, Pa., took part. 
Ministers and lay members of the Philadel- 
phia Area Committee and leaders from each 
of the area churches (Philadelphia, German- 
town, Wilmington, Trenton, and Princeton) 
also contributed their presence and advice. 


> 


Life of a fellowship—discussion .. . 


Theme speech was given by Dr. Simeon 
Hutner, former president of the Princeton 
Fellowship (which became a church in 
1953) and vice-president of the New York 
Metropolitan Council. Discussions were led 
by laymen Charles Stanton (“Our Religious 
Education”), Wallace McKinnon (“Our 
Program”), Peg Meyer (“Our Member- 
ship”), Fred Brill (“Our Finances”), Myles 
MacDonald (“Our Community Relations”), 
and Rey. John MacKinnon (“Our Social 
Activities”). 

Taking part at the dedication held at the 
end of the conference meetings were: Rev. 
John MacKinnon, minister of the Wilming- 
ton Unitarian Church; Rev. Max Daskam, 
minister of the Germantown Unitarian 
Church; Fred Brill, chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Committee for Unitarian Advance; 
Rey. Dale DeWitt, regional director of the 
Middle Atlantic States Council; Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association; Rev. Charles Girelius, 
minister emeritus of Barneveld; and Rev. 
Harry Scholefield, minister of the First 
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Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. 

The dedication statement read in part: 
“We here dedicate not only this concrete, 
steel and frame building, but also our own 
inner chapels. From those who have gone 
before—from the constant outreaching 
source of inspiration—we draw guidance.” 

The idea of Fellowship Area conferences 
is new in the Unitarian denomination. Others 
which have been held include those in Bis- 
mark, N. D., and Aiken, S. C. 

The Curtis Chapel was bought by the 
fellowship from another denomination and 
remodeled. The three member-churches of 
the Philadelphia Area Committee for 
Unitarian Advance made a loan to the fund 
used in buying the chapel. 


Florida’s newest village: 
to house religious liberals 


A community where retired laymen and 
ministers of Unitarian and Universalist 
churches may live in specially-constructed 
cottages will become one of Florida’s 
“towns,” located on 40 acres of land be- 
tween Clearwater and St. Petersburg. 

Channing-Ballou Village, Inc., was re- 
cently incorporated as a non-profit corpora- 
tion “to provide a place of retirement, home 
comfort and living accommodations for 
elderly persons of moderate means, both 
lay and ministerial, of the Unitarian and 
Universalist denominations.” The charter 
further states: “It shall have the power to 
acquire . . . suitable lands located in Pinel- 
las County, Fla., .. . to erect buildings and 
maintain them and to provide for the com- 
fort, convenience and pleasant living ac- 
commodations for those who avail them- 
selves of residence therein.” 

According to a report by E. H. Palmer, 
secretary-treasurer of the corporation, a 
lifetime tenancy may be purchased for 
$5,000, the cost of erecting the basic dwell- 
ing, “an efficiency unit consisting of a liv- 
ing room, bedroom, tiled bath, kitchen, car- 
port and utility room, with a small front 
porch.” A monthly service charge of $32.50 
will guarantee to the resident the necessities 
of upkeep and use of common recreational 
facilities. Plans for public buildings include 
an assembly hall, an office, a dining room, 
library, and nurse’s quarters. 

Since the purchase of the land and the 
granting of a charter, a road has been made 
through the property and ten acres have 
been cleared and graded. Building is ex- 
pected to begin within the year. 

Board of directors of the “village” in- 
cludes Carl D. Greenleaf, A. L. Janes, Rich- 
ard F. Hollyday, E. H. Palmer, Ray Ben- 
nett, Dorothy G. Boynton, and Rev. Ida M. 
Folsom. 


The ways of the world—politics 


Unitarian churches serving as hosts to 
their communities’ World Politics Discus- 
sion groups (a nation-wide program sup- 
ported by the Foundation for Adult Educa- 
tion, subsidiary organization of the Ford 
Foundation) include those of San Francisco, 
Calif., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Portland, Ore. 


2-session church schools, 
new meeting-places open ’55 


Houston, Tex., this year joins Arlington, 
Va., in holding two Sunday morning church 
school sessions, demanded by greatly in- 
creased enrollment. It accompanied its first 
double session with the announcement that a 
Classroom Campaign for $30,000—to make 
continued double services unnecessary— 
would begin immediately. Part of the money 
will build classrooms; part will be used to- 
ward purchasing a lot for Houston’s second 
Unitarian church. 

Arlington, Va., again reports a record en- 
rollment—this year of 500—in its school of 
religion (this figure does not include the 50 
under three years of age who attend the 
nursery session). The church school holds 28 
separate classes in the double sessions, and 
“five to six worship services each Sunday.” 

September 25, 1955, brought almost 100 
families and more than that many children 
to neighboring Mount Vernon, location of 
Washington, D. C.’s latest expansion proj- 
ect. Newsletter of the All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Washington, says that the center is 
not so much a splitting off from the “mother” 
church as an “entirely new group, very few 
of whom have been previously connected 
with the Unitarian churches of this area.” 

Wilmington’s (Del.) first suburban center 
was established on Oct. 9, when the Newark, 
Del., branch held its first service. Following 
the Washington plan, the service was broad- 
cast from the Wilmington church; church 
school classes were held simultaneously in a 
school building. 

The Hollis, L. I., Unitarian church has 
grown too large for its 1924 building, and is 
now meeting in the Hollis Theatre. Service is 
completed before the showing of the first 
afternoon feature at 1 P.M., the Jamaica 
(N. Y.) Times-Review states. 

The First Unitarian Church of Providence, 
R. 1., has just brought its next-door neigh- 
bor’s house for use as church school rooms 
and offices. The former office space in the 
parish house will be converted to church 
schoolrooms and for the first time in many 
years, the former director reports, each class 
will have its individual room. The church 
was forced to take quick action by the pur- 
chase of much nearby property by Brown 
University. 
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—and the best of games... 


(Pictures of members of the Delaware 
County Unitarian Fellowship) 
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UNITARIANS IN THE NEWS 


St. Bonaventure awards L.H.D. 
to former A.U.A. moderator 


In an action unusual among Roman 
Catholic universities, St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity of St. Bonaventure, N. Y., chose 
a Unitarian, for two years holder of the 
most responsible lay position of the denom- 
ination, as recipient of the degree of Hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. Winfred 
Overholser, super- 
intendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospit- 
al, Washington, 
D. C., was award- 
ed the degree by 
the university in 
the spring. 

Moderator of the 
American Unitari- 
an Association 
from 1946 to 
1948, and a mem- 
ber of All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian), Washington, Dr. Over- 
holser is a nationally known psychiatrist, 
past president of the American Psychiatric 
Association, professor of psychiatry at the 
George Washington University Medical 
School, and editor of the Quarterly Review 
of Psychiatry and Neurology. 


His especial interest is in giving to 
psychiatrists, with their knowledge of human 
actions and motivations, the advisory roles 
he believes they should occupy in all 
fields of public activity. During the war, Dr. 
Overholser worked to establish a psychiatric 
service as part of the drafting process, and 
a report of his which came to the attention 
of President Roosevelt was instrumental in 
bringing about the introduction of psychiatry 
in the selective service. 


The interaction of law and psychiatry has 
also claimed a good deal of Dr. Over- 
holser’s time. He was chairman on an 
A.P.A. committee on legal aspects of psy- 
chiatry, and has appeared in court often as 
an expert witness in civil and criminal cases. 
“It is hard to conceive of a legal case that 
does not involve questions of human be- 
havior or motivation,” he is quoted as say- 
ing in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


Mr. Overholser is a native of Worcester, 
Mass., a cum laude graduate of Harvard 
College in 1912; he received his M.D. from 
Boston University. He has served in civic 
mental advisory positions since his appoint- 
ment as Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Mental Diseases in the 1920's. 


Beacon author on tour 
meets Unitarian readers 


Author of Beacon Press’ best-selling trio, 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, 
Communism, Democracy and_ Catholic 
Power, and The Irish and Catholic Power, 
and of the forthcoming book on censorship 
in the United States, The Right to Read, 
Paul Blanshard has given a number of 
speeches at Unitarian churches throughout 
the Midwest on his recent tour. 

The Cleveland First Unitarian Society 
found itself with a standing-room crowd 
when Mr. Blanshard spoke there in mid 
October. Previously, he had spoken at the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Buffalo on 
the subject “Church-State Separation: the 
Way to Tolerance.” 

Mr. Blanshard also spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Iowa Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches in Cedar Rapids. His tour 
included an address at the First Unitarian 
Congregation, Toronto, Ontario. 

Last year the author, resident of Thetford, 
Vt., became a member of the Unitarian 
Church of the Larger Fellowship. 


‘Cleric applauds world 
goodwill,’ says Times 


The New York Times on October 10 re- 
ported that Rev. John Haynes Holmes, min- 
ister emeritus of the Community Church 
of New York, Unitarian, in a rare pulpit 
appearance, spoke hopefully of the possi- 
bility of peace. 

Dr. Holmes, long a pacifist, said: “Six 
months ago there was a tension in our 
hearts and in the atmosphere we breathed 
which was well nigh unendurable. We had 
the feeling that violence and terror were 
likely to break out anywhere, at any time, 
and sweep into oblivion the whole structure 
of our existing society.” 

Dr. Holmes attributed “a major share” 
of the credit for a new “atmosphere of 
trust” to President Eisenhower. “When ‘he 
stands up to address the people, it is to 
pledge himself and his Administration to 
bring the nations of the earth more closely 
together, not to push them still farther 
apart,” he said. 

The idea that an end to war can come 
only through-preparation for war was de- 
rided by the 80-year-old minister as “a bit 
of nonsense worthy not of serious statesmen 
but of Gilbert and Sullivan at their best.” 

Finally Dr. Holmes cited the “real prog- 
ress of the United Nations toward its goal 
of peace. .. . The danger point has not yet 
passed, but we are on the road to accord, 
and I know we shall not fail.” 
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Sermon titles of the month 


“Has modern science discovered God?” ..... 
“Is religion a cloak or an armor?” ......... 


Ce 


ace Waldemar Argow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Ford Lewis, Stockton, Calif. 


“The personality of God” .... Donald Harrington, New York (Community Church), N.Y. 


“The you in the Universe” ................ 


«cone te cel eboge Glenn O. Canfield, Atlanta, Ga. 


“The most wonderful thing in the world—yourself” Hurley Begun, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


“Man, this'etieniy’35.. 3a os. 26 ssbatteuee 
“Are you postponing life?” ............... 
Carl H. Whittier, Jr., Providence (Westminister), R.I. 
John Nicholls Booth (guest), Winnipeg, Ont. 
tcc «rok John K. Hammon, Hopedale, Mass. 


“Hiding behind prophets” 


“Paradoxes in perfection” :...............- 
“The inspiration of awe” ..............00: 
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SR aL Max D. Gaebler, Madison, Wisc. 


Robert T. Weston, Louisville, Ky. 
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‘FACULTY ON WHEELS’: Dr. Paul Dud- 
ley White (front, left) with Czech doctors 
and other members of his mission.—Pic- 
ture by Rosenblum, USC. 


Président’s specialist 
active in Unitarian affairs 


Dr. Paul Dudley White, cardiologist who 
became a familiar figure to Americans after 
his frequent trips to the Denver bedside of 
President Eisenhower, and after his many 
press conferences on heart health, attends 
the First Unitarian Church of Belmont, 
Mass., where his home is located, and 
served as chairman of two Unitarian Service 
Committee missions to Europe after the war. 

In 1946, the USC sent a medical mission 
to Czechoslovakia, for the purpose of shar- 
ing the latest developments with a country 
whose medical schools had been closed 
throughout the war, and whose need of 
re-education was great. Doctors from lead- 
ing medical schools in the United States, 
under the direction of Dr. White, then pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine at Harvard Uni- 
versity, served as a “faculty on wheels,” 
which journeyed from one end of the coun- 
try to the other holding seminars, round 
table discussions, demonstrations of Ameri- 
can techniques and drugs, and giving lec- 
tures. Each American doctor has a Czech 
counterpart who worked with him on the 
projects. 

The doctors were given the medal of the 
University of Prague and the Order of the 
White Lion of the Cabinet, highest national 
honor, for their service. The USC had 
selected Czechoslovakia because of its Uni- 
tarian traditions and churches. 

An article in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
by Maurice Hindus commented at the time 
of their return: “An American medical 
mission which the USC sent to Czecho- 
slovakia has rendered this country a lasting 
and inestimable service during its two 
months’ stay. .. . Never before had a similar 
mission made so thorough and so complete 
a medical survey of a nation.” 

Dr. White was chairman in 1948 of a 
mission which went to Italy and Greece, 
sponsored by the USC. 


L.A. announces church press 

The First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles has announced the establishment of 
the Hodgin Press in honor of Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, minister of the church from 1908 
to 1920. 

The first publication will be three ad- 
dresses on Unitarianism by Rev. Stephen 
Fritchman, minister of the church, entitled 
Axioms of Freedom. A humanist hymnbook 
is also planned. % F 
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Communities mark recent deaths of Unitarian 
leaders in professional, administrative fields 


Justice dep’t. official, 
‘trust foe’ for decades 


Former Assistant Attorney General and 
head of the Justice Department’s Antitrust 
division, Wendell Berge died in Washington 
of a heart ailment on September 25. He was 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington. 
At the May Meetings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association this year, Mr. Berge ad- 
dressed the Laymen’s League on the sub- 
ject: “Competition and Business Ethics.” 

The Washington Post, in an editorial, said: 
“The death of Wendell Berge takes from 
Washington one of its most public-spirited 
lawyers and a man who made a notable 
record in antitrust enforcement. ... As a 
private citizen, Mr. Berge took an active 
part in many community activities and espe- 
cially in the work of the All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, where he was chairman of 
the board of trustees.” 

Mr. Berge was a native of Lincoln, Nebr., 
from an active Democratic family (his 
father, who had Populist “leanings,” was 
narrowly defeated while running for gov- 
ernor in 1904). He took his undergraduate 
diploma at the University of Nebraska and 
his Bachelor of Law from the University 
of Michigan. 

After a brief period of practice in New 
York City, he went to Washington in 1930 
at the invitation of John Lord O'Brian, 
prominent antitrust lawyer, then head of 
that division under Herbert Hoover. In 
1941, President Roosevelt named Berge 
Assistant Attorney General, in charge of the 
criminal division of the Justice Department. 
In 1947 he returned to private practice in 
Washington. 

Mr. Berge consistently argued that 
monopoly would ruin free enterprise, and 
that competition must be preserved. He 
wrote Cartels: Challenge to a Free World, 
and Economic Freedom for the West. 


‘Old Worcester’ was 
newspaper editor, AP head 


George F. Booth, editor and publisher of 
the Worcester Telegram and Evening Bulle- 
tin, and a member of the First Unitarian 
Church, died at the beginning of September. 

Mr. Booth entered newspaper work in 
Worcester in 1899, and until the day of his 
death at 84, hardly missed his eight-hour 
day at the office. His reputation for wise 
judgment about newspapers brought him 
into almost every newspaper transaction in 
New England, and into the directorship of 
the Associated Press. According to the obitu- 
ary in the New York Times, “For fifty years 
almost nothing of any civic consequence 
was planned, started or accomplished in 
Worcester without his active participation or 
close consultation.” 

' Mr. Booth was also a lifelong political 
figure, and described his papers as “loyally 
Republican but not blindly partisan.” It was 
William Howard Taft who first called him 
“Old Worcester.” Among his friends and 
confidants were such New England figures 
as Henry Cabot Lodge, Calvin Coolidge, and 
Governor Herter of Massachusetts. 
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At the age of 29, Mr. Booth bought the 
Worcester paper, which then had a circula- 
tion of 2,285. In twenty years it became the 
biggest selling New England paper outside 
of Boston and Providence; by 1950 its circu- 
lation had reached 150,000. 

Among his other interests were promo- 


. tion of friendship and understanding between 


nations, and local charities. 


First executive director 


of USC, Dr. Dexter 


Dr. Robert Cloutman Dexter, 68, former 
executive director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee and refugee attache to the U. S. 
minister in Lisbon during the war, died on 
Oct. 11 at his home in Belmont, Mass. 

Decorated by the governments of Czecho- 
slovakia and Portugal for his work with 
refugees during the war, he first began his 
work in this field at the invitation of 
Jan Masaryk in 1939. Dr. Dexter was at 
that time Social and Foreign Relations 
secretary for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Through the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion he took on the responsibility for aiding 
refugees from Czechoslovakia and the Sude- 
tenland who fled to Prague after Munich. 
Through this work the American Unitarian 
Association became interested in the general 
problem of refugee relief. When the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee was founded in 
1940 with Dr. Dexter as its first executive 
director, refugee relief was one of its main 
activities. 

Dr. Dexter was born in Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, on Oct. 1, 1887. He attended public 
schools in Boston, and received his A.B. in 
1912 and his masters degree in 1917 from 
Brown University. After holding various 
positions in the field of social work, he 
returned to his studies and received his Ph.D. 
from Clark University in 1923. 

From 1923 to 1927 he was a professor 
of sociology and political science at Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
In 1927 he was appointed Social and For- 
eign Relations secretary for the American 
Unitarian Association, where he served until 
his appointment as executive director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee in 1940. In 
1942 the foreign minister of Czechoslovakia, 
Jan Masaryk, announced the award to Dr. 
Dexter of the “Commander of the Order 
of the White Lion” citation in recognition 
of his aid to Czechoslovakian refugees. 

During 1943 he was on leave from the 
Unitarian Service Committee to serve as 
refugee attache to the U. S. minister to 
Lisbon. In this capacity he was responsible 
for relationships between the U. S. govern- 
ment and private agencies concerned with 
refugees. 

In 1944 he resigned from the Unitarian 
Service Committee and became European 
representative of the Church Peace Union, 
a post he held until 1948. During these four 
years he was also chairman of the executive 
committee of the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations. 

In 1948 and 1949 he was director of the 
World Affairs Council, Providence, R. I., 
and the following year, Winant Lecturer in 
Great Britain for the British American 


Associates. From that time and until his 
death he was writing a history of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 


Former Laymen’s League head, 
lawyer dies in Providence 


Percy W. Gardner, corporation lawyer 
and former (1926-1931) president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, died recently in 
Providence, R. I., his home. He had also 
served the denomination as investment 
counsel, finance committee chairman, and 
member of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Gardner was active in Rhode Island 


‘civic matters, holding the positions of presi- 


dent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Young Men’s 
Republican Club of the state. He was presi- 
dent of the Providence Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

He was educated at Brown University 
and New York Law School. 


Unitarian lectureship 
presents “‘Personal Faith” 


The Minns Lectureship, established in 
1938 by the will of Susan Minns, member 
of the First Church in Boston, this year has 
as its subject “Personal Faith.” The six 
Minns Lectures are under the direction of 
the First Church of Boston and King’s 
Chapel and, according to the words of the 
will, are to be given annually on “religion 
or religious subjects by Unitarian ministers 
of good standing.” 

The first two October lectures were given 
by Rev. Malcolm R. Sutherland, minister 
of the First Congregational Parish (Uni- 
tarian), Milton, Mass. Rev. Robert A. 
Storer, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Winchester, Mass., will give the second two 
on October 27 and Nov. 3. The final lectures 
will be given by Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, 
minister of the Arlington St: Church, Boston, 
on Nov. 10 and 17. 

Discussions follow each of the lectures, 
led by a minister (other than the one giving 
the lecture) and a layman. The lectures are 
given at the Edward Everett Hale Chapel at 
the First Church, Boston. 
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NOT TO BE DENIED—UNITARIAN 
GROWTH: Rey. Alfred W. Hobart, minister 
of the Unitarian Church, Birmingham, Ala., 
prepares his congregation for its building 
fund drive. 
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How many of the following have you read? 


Unitarian ‘authors-of-the-year’ club 


Unitarian authors, their works published 
in the last year, include writers of magazine 
articles, fiction, history, biography, theology, 
and one cookbook. 

Rey. Harry Meserve, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco, con- 
tributed the article “The New Piety” to the 
April issue of Atlantic Monthly. The Harpers 
of the same month carried William G. Carle- 


ton’s (Gainesville, Fla.) “The Triumph of . 


the Moderates” as a lead story. Dr. Robert 
J. Terry, 84-year member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of St. Louis and 40-year 
professor of anatomy at Washington Uni- 
versity, has written “Memories of a Long 
Life in St. Louis,” which is being excerpted 
in the Bulletin of the Missouri Historial 
Society. 

Among books, the fields of Unitarian 
authorship have been art (Letters of Peter 
Paul Rubens, first English translation, by 
Miss Ruth Magurn, member of the Roslin- 
dale, Mass., Unitarian Church, and assistant 
curator at the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
University); the Far East (Ennin’s Diary, 
Record of a Pilgrimage to China in Search 
of Law, and Ennin’s Travels in T’ang China, 
—translation from the Chinese of a Japanese 
Buddhist monk’s eyewitnessing of life in 
China in the 9th century A.D.—and Wanted: 
An Asian Policy, by Dr. Edwin O. Reisch- 
auer, member of the First Unitarian Church 
of Belmont, Mass., now in Japan for 15 
months). 

Two members of Unitarian churches, out- 
standing in the field of history, have collab- 
orated on a history book in which the events 
of the New World and of the Old since 1492 
have been coordinated: Europe and America 
Since 1492, by Prof. Geoffry Brunn and 
Henry Steele Commager. 

Rey. Preston Bradley of the First Uni- 
tarian church in Chicago has written Happi- 
ness Through Creative Living, which was 
serialized last winter in the Chicago Tribune. 


BEGINNINGS NO PROBLEM: More than 85 potential 


An English Unitarian, principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford (the traditional 
training place for Unitarian ministers in 
England), has written essays in liberal re- 
ligion: The Deep Things of God, by Dr. 
Sidney Spencer. It is being distributed in this 
country by Macmillan. Dr. Spencer lectures 
on the philosophy of religion and on com- 
parative religion at the college. 

The Fannie Farmer Cookbook, kitchen 
mainstay of generations of American cooks, 
first published in Boston in 1895, remains 
contemporary through the efforts of Mrs. 
Dexter Perkins, wife of the former modera- 
tor of the American Unitarian Association. 
The responsibility for writing and updating 
the book has belonged to the women of the 
Perkins family; Dr. Perkins’ aunt was the 
original Fannie Farmer. The book is con- 
stantly being revised. 

The autobiography of Rollo Walter 
Brown, The Hills Are Strong, was awarded 
the biography prize by the Ohioana Library 
in 1954. 

John P. Marquand, Newburyport, Mass., 
Unitarian, has had two books published in 
the last year: Sincerely, Willis Wade, and 
Thirty Years, a collection of stories. 


The reader doesn’t know... 


Advertisements and favorable reviews 
described the recent Houghton Mifflin pub- 
lication, Sunday’s Children, as “recollections 
of life in a Methodist manse,” the memoirs 
of a James Knox, whose father was a 
Methodist minister in a small Southern 
town. 

During their residence in Omaha, Neb., 
Mr. Knox, his wife, and two children were 
members of the First Unitarian Church and 
are, writes the minister of the church in the 
newsletter, remembered “with pleasure.” 
Mr. Knox is now assistant to the president 
of Emory University, Georgia. 


members attended the initial 


worship service of the Unitarian Society of Westwood (Calif.) in a rented hall in the town 
on August 21, many members of the audience coming from the nearby University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. The Westwood group is an offshoot (as yet unaffiliated) of the 
Unitarian Community Church of Santa Monica, located in a community long considered a 
fruitful location for a new Unitarian society. Rev. Carl A. Storm of Minneapolis gave the 
first sermon on his reactions to an article on Unitarianism in Look magazine last year. 
Regular weekly worship services are planned by the society, and temporary quarters have 
been rented in the Urban Military Academy on Sunset Boulevard in Brentwood, Harold 
Gold is temporary chairman. The group plans to hold an organizational meeting within 
the month and apply to the American Unitarian Association for fellowship status. 
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Censorship an escape hatch, 
minister tells librarians 


A Unitarian minister was chosen to rep- 
resent the “moral” viewpoint by the Ohio 
Library Association in a recent meeting in 
Youngstown, O., whose subject was “The 
Anatomy of Censorship.” 

Rev. Paul N. Carnes, minister of the first 
Unitarian Church of Memphis, Tenh., and 
former minister in Youngstown, spoke on 
the “moral aspects” of censorship to Ohio 
librarians, while a judge of the municipal 
court in Youngstown spoke on thé “legal 
aspects.” Their addresses were reprinted in 
entirety in the Library Journal. 

Mr. Carnes acknowledged the right “and 
perhaps a duty” of society to protect itself 
against those who promote obscenity for 
personal profit. But he said that the dangers 
inherent in such protections demanded great 
control. He recommended severe restrictions 
upon the lawmakers and the enforcers, and 
emphasized that before condemnation, the 
“intent of the whole work must be con- 
sidered.” 

He did not consider censorship a legal 
question only, but a highly moral and theo- 
logical one, “and it has to do with what 
one considers a man to be.” Those believ- 
ing man evil will demand laws which bind 
his actions, attributing them to a divine 
source; those believing both good and bad 
of man will demand freedom which will 
provide for education. 

The appeal to censorship, Mr. Carnes 
continued, is consistent with the traditional 
American feeling that “there ought to be a 
law” and that there is a simple solution to 
every problem. In this case, censorship re- 
lieves parents of educating their own chil- 
dren. “They have located Evil—outside 
themselves. It is easier to locate the Devil 
in a paperbound-book than in one’s self. ...” 

*“', . If parents would spend a part of 
each day reading with their children; if 
they would discuss with them the relative 
merits of good literature versus trash; .. . 
much of the problem would be solved,” he 
concluded. 


Before state senators, minis- 


ter attacks secret societies 


The Dayton, O., Journal-Herald reported 
recently on the appearance of the minister 
of the Dayton Unitarian Church before a 
Senate Education Committee. He spoke in 
behalf of 11 city clergymen who gave their 
support to a bill to outlaw secret societies 
in public schools. 

As spokesman, Rev. Wendell Hughes said, 
“Democratic institutions cannot survive in 
the face of organizations that assist in build- 
ing up caste systems. The awareness of this 
has been basic in the maintenance of what > 
we have had in the way of democracy in 
America.” 

The ministers he represented came from 
Jewish temples and United Brethren, 
Methodist, Congregational, and Episcopal 
churches, and included the Church Federa- 
tion of Dayton and the United Theological 
Seminary. 


ERRATUM: Subject of the picture on p. 30 
of the October Christian Register was the 
loyalty dinner of the St. Louis, not Worces- 
ter, Unitarian Church. The church raised 
$65,000. — ; 
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‘One inspired layman’ and his work 


The work of the Stevens Fellowships Committee has been going on for five years without 
any public announcement of its program, as was the desire of its founder, the late Horace 
N. Stevens, Sr., until it had proved its purposes. 

Mr. Stevens, an enthusiatic layman in the Plainfield, N. J., Unitarian Church, had for 
many years felt that the vital work of Unitarianism could only be carried out and ex- 
panded by calling into its ministry the most able men that could be found. With imagina- 
tion and devotion he went to work to find the answer to how this could be accomplished. 

He was a businessman, and very wisely he applied the experience of business to this 
problem. He knew that the large businesses did not wait for young men to come to them 
from the colleges, but instead sent representatives to the colleges to urge the most promising 
of the students to come to work for them. This technique had been most successful in 
the business world. 

To apply it to the ministry was rather difficult, and yet Mr. Stevens, with true devotion, 
spent a great deal of time working out a plan that might be successful. 

In January 1950, Mr. Stevens presented his plan to Dr. Eliot, who received it with 
enthusiasm. Dr. Killam of Cleveland, whose interest in such a project had already been 
expressed, was brought in to form a committee, together with Rev. H. M. Gesner, Jr., 
of Plainfield, N. J. 

It was decided that little could be done in this project of recruiting men for the min- 
istry without money. With the greatest of generosity, Mr. Stevens supplied that need by 
making a large gift to the committee for this work. 

It was felt that a permanent committee should be set up with the purpose of not only 
seeking outstanding men for the Unitarian ministry but, thanks to Mr. Stevens’ generous 
gift, offering them financial assistance in getting their theological training. 

The Stevens Fellowships Committee has also made it possible to bring about the organ- 
ization of national meetings of seminary officials from Harvard Divinity School, Mead- 
ville Theological School, Starr King School for the Ministry, Tufts University School 
of Religion, and St. Lawrence University Theological School, to plan for the raising of 
standards of training for the liberal ministry. 

It is difficult to evaluate the great benefits that should accrue to the entire Unitarian 
future from the vision and generosity of this one inspired layman, Horace N. Stevens. 

H. MORTIMER GESNER, JR. 
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TOWARD BETTER LIBERAL MINISTERS—THE STEVENS FELLOWSHIPS: At the 
first celebration in honor of the Horace N. Stevens Fellowships, seven recipients were 
present to meet the members of the donor Stevens family, members of Unitarian churches 
in Plainfield, N. J., and Andover, Mass. Above (left to right), Rev. Ernest Cassara, graduate 
of Tufts Theological School on a Stevens Fellowship grant, now minister of the Billerica 
(Mass.) Church; Horace U. Stevens, Jr., of Plainfield, son of the founder; Rev. Raymond B. 
Johnson, director of the Ministry Department, American Unitarian Association; and Miss 
Helen C. Stevens II of Plainfield, N. J., daughter of the founder. 

The fellowships, founded by Mr. Stevens in 1950 under the direction of Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the A.U.A., two ministers, Mr. Johnson, and two members of the 
Stevens family, to encourage talented young men to enter the liberal ministry, have thus 
far produced seven ministers, underwritten an ad hoc meeting to discuss ways of improving 
liberal ministerial standards and candidates, employed a field representative, Rev. Joseph 
Barth of Miami, and provided for psychological testing of all candidates under the direction 
of a professional tester. 

Participating divinity schools are: Tufts, Meadville, St. Lawrence, Starr King, and Har- 
vard, First Stevens Fellows are: Mr. Cassara; Rev. John Papandrew, last year minister 
in Hubbardston, Mass.; Rev. Robert Stephen Slater, minister of the Bernardston and 
Northfield (Mass.) Church; Rev. Donald James Jacobsen, recently ordained and installed 
minister at Fort Worth, Tex.; Rev. Roy Carlyle Lewis, applying for Naval Chaplaincy; and 
Rey. John Arnold Meardon, now a candidate for a church. There are now 10 men in 
divinity schools throughout the country on Stevens Fellowships. 
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Horace N. Stevens 
‘Discrimination does exist’ 
Iowa minister tells town 


Negroes in Iowa City, Iowa, are discrim- 
inated against in housing and employment, 
and socially on the campus of the University 
of Iowa, Rev. Alfred Henriksen, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church there, reported 
to newspapers recently. 

Mr. Henriksen’s research was provoked 
by housing applications he received from 
Negroes and members of other minority 
groups. Each year ministers of the city are 
called upon by students at the local uni- 
versity for help in finding places to live 
which will be open to Negroes. “We usually 
have to tell these students we cannot find 
them a place to live off campus,” he said. 

Mr. Henriksen believed that the situation 
on the State University of Iowa had im- 
proved. At the University hospital, “ab- 
solutely no discrimination exists. Negro 
nurses, doctors, technicians and others are 
hired strictly on ability.” 
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The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 
Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 
PRESIDENT 
WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
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25 LRYers and the On-To-Boston idea: 
background story of a ‘successful pilgrimage’ 


The task of filling the spiritual hiatus 
found in the “Too Old for Sunday School— 
Too Young for Church” group of early teen- 
agers looms above other youth program 
problems in many churches. In Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, a specific goal solidified this 
12- to 15-year-old group. 

This goal, conceived by Rev. Clarke 
Dewey Wells, new associate minister to 
Oklahoma City, was a train trip to the New 
England heartland of the church—an ex- 
perience which could deepen the youth 
group’s understanding through personal con- 
tacts with other groups in many settings far 
different from their home church. 

The Junior LRY groups from the First 
Unitarian Church of Oklahoma City and 
the All Souls’ Church of Tulsa went forth 
as pilgrims to many Meccas, and returned 
with a glowing knowledge that what may 
seem insurmountable at first can be ac- 
complished. Another equally lengthy and 
worthwhile trip already is being considered 
for next year, to visit Western Unitarian 
churches. 


The ‘impossible’ $3700 


To travel represents a costly undertaking, 
so group decisions were needed to select the 
means of earning passage. How could we 
raise the $125 per person needed for the 
journey? 

An outstandingly successful fund-finder 
was the recipe book “What’s Cooking?” pub- 
lished by the Oklahoma City group. Mem- 
bers of the Church—including men—were 
solicited for their favorite recipes, and these 
were assembled and printed in a multi- 
colored mimeographed 132-page book, with 
art work by a generous church member 
between the spoonfuls and sections. At $1 
per copy, the full edition of 438 copies was 
sold completely. This project represented 
days of effort by the LRY members, spon- 
sors, and other interested church-goers, in 
collecting the recipes, preparing the dummy, 
arranging for mimeographing, proofreading, 
selecting covers, assembling, and binding. Its 
publication cost was covered almost 100 
per cent by advertisements. 
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IN A BOSTON BASEMENT, TRANSCONTINENTAL PARTY: At the square dance held 


It was learned that a scrap paper company 
in Oklahoma City offered submodest pay- 
ments for old newspapers and magazines. A 
parishioner contributed an unused hen 
house, and a parent reassembled the lumber 
into a paper collection bin and handled the 
monthly delivery to the company of some 
6,000 pounds contributed by the congrega- 
tion. 

At about this time we explored the po- 
tential number needed for special travel 
rates, and it was decided to make this a 
joint effort with the All Souls’ Church of 
Tulsa, 115 miles distant. An initial meeting 
of the groups was held early in December 
1954, at which time a state group was or- 
ganized, officers elected, and the early bonds 
of friendship appeared. The Tulsa projects 
selected for money-raising included the sale 
of brooms and hand-crafted women’s bags 
from the Southern Highlands, and a highly 
successful concert presented to the church 
by the LRY. 

With these steps we reached the ultimate 
goal of $3700 for the two groups. 

Chicago 

It was the First Unitarian Church that 
provided us with bread for breaking, and 
a service led by Rev. David Parke. A visit 
to the Rockefeller Chapel, a tour of the 
Carillon Tower, and a guided walk through 
the Meadville Theological School made up 
the University of Chicago investigation. 

Niagara Falls 

Early morning brought the group to 
Niagara Falls where it was met by Rev. 
George Marshall of the First Unitarian 
Church. Another guided tour gave misted 
but panoramic views of the Falls; the drive 
into Canada, with its customs and immigra- 
tion clearance, was for many their first visit 
into a guaranteed genuine foreign country. 


Buffalo 
Buffalo meant modern poetry’s reader and 
interpreter, Rev. Herbert Hitchen. His 


church—the Unitarian-Universalist Church 
of Greater Buffalo—is co-ministered by Rev. 
Robert Cope. From them we learned of the 
history of the Niagara frontier. There was 
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at the Arlington St. Church (Unitarian), Boston, members of the youth groups of the 
Unitarian churches of Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla., join their partners from the Boston 
area for refreshments, served by host and minister Dr. Dana McLean Greeley. 
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a supper, entertainment by a youth group 
operetta, and a service with beautiful organ 
and choral music behind the ivy-covered 
walls. 
Boston 

Boston—the objective of the months of 
planning, paper-saving, publishing, and 
printing—was the goal realized; the real 
plunge into history, American and Unitarian. 
After the rail trip up the coast from New 
York, Boston’s Back Bay station presented 


‘the Arlington Street Church staff in full 


reception attendance. Dr. Dana McLean 
Greeley, Rev. Arthur Hamilton Tripp, and 
Mrs. Talbot Pearson (R.E.) began at that 
moment a constant flow of attention that 
continued incessantly till departure time 
three days later. Army-cotted in two of the 
Church’s ample halls and toured in all di- 
rections, the delegation was given insights 
into New England Unitarianism that only 
this kind of personal exploration can pro- 
duce. Visits to the churches in Duxbury, 
Kingston, Plymouth, and Concord, and re- 
pasts provided by the congregations of the 
ministers, Wallace W. Bush, Charles Eng- 
vall, Edward P. Daniels, and John Charles 
Forman, among other experiences, gave all 
a deep understanding of the interrelation- 
ships of the beginnings of our country and 
church. The pastoral beauty of the Concord 
battleground, the tang of the Atlantic at 
Manasset Beach, the hush of King’s Chapel, 
and the hum at 25 Beacon Street filled in 
segments of a colorful cyclorama against 
which the entire trip to the East was set. 
As one of the youngsters from Oklahoma 
City expressed it, “It makes one feel so 
reverent.” ; 


New York 

In New York, the Community Church of 
Rev. Donald Harrington, and the All Souls 
Church of Dr. Laurance I. Neale put on 
special evenings for us. Generous, outgoing, 
and friendly, the youth of these two churches 
brought the East and the Southwest together 
with ebullience, sparkle, and friendship. 
These get-togethers demonstrated that be 
the background skyscrapers or oil derricks, 
sidewalks or cowpaths, peoples can mix, 
can learn, and can enjoy life together with 
no intrusion by variables in origins. Though 
there is no creed, this is the closest to a 
statement of faith. 

The United Nations Building, the Statue 
of Liberty, the Empire State Building, shop- 
ping on Fifth Avenue, “What’s My Line?”, 
The American Museum of Natural History, 
and the Planetarium filled the long-cherished 
desire of the youngsters to see New York. 

Worth 

To summarize the evaluation session com- 
ments of the returnees, it was of extreme 
worth to learn how others lived and thought 
and worshipped; to see the churches of 
greater historical depth than our own; to 
hear the tones of the bigger cities at full 


pitch; and to be able to share doings with — 


a group of friends one has learned to cherish. 
It was work—but for weeks the Boston 
trip has been the subject of all conversation. 
The project, planned slowly, grew in speed 
and materialized into a memory-making 
tour of many of our kindred church-folk. 
We all feel that no end of accolades is due 
our Eastern Unitarian hosts. We feel, also, 
that what one group can do, others can 

duplicate. j 
JEAN SPENCER FELTON, M.D. 
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Heresy 


(Continued from page 10) 
Unitarianism, I have found several com- 
mon elements in the heresies of our Uni- 
tarian pioneers. I shall mention especially 
Michael Servetus, the first great anti- 
Trinitarian; John Bidle, the forerunner of 
Unitarianism in England; and Thomas 
Jefferson, the incredible liberal who in 
spite of his radical religious views se- 
cured election to half a dozen of the 
highest offices in the land, including the 
presidency of the United States. 


Incalculable result 


Michael Servetus, a brilliant, belliger- 
ent, versatile, and erratic Spaniard, 
opened the first breach in the wall of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy in the second dec- 
ade of the Protestant Reformation. He is 
therefore remembered—or ought to be— 
as the first pioneer of liberal Christianity. 
He attacked Calvin at his most vulner- 
able point—the doctrine of the Trinity— 
and the result of his attack and martyr- 
dom in four centuries of dissent and tol- 
eration has been incalculable. 

The point I wish to make about Ser- 
vetus is that like Luther himself he sought 
the reformation of Catholicism, and not 
its destruction. A clue to the whole his- 
tory of Christian heresy is found in the 
terms with which Catholics and Prot- 
estants speak of the Reformation. To the 
Protestants it began simply as an effort 
to reform the Church of its corrupt the- 
ology and practices. But the Catholics 
call it the Protestant Revolt, that is, a 
revolt against the only true church of 
Christ. Servetus went one step further. 
He tried to reform the reformers. When 
they refused to him the benefits of liberty 
which they had won, they revealed how 
far the Reformation had to go in order 
to assure the spiritual equality of every 
man before his God. 

Servetus’ first book, which he wrote in 
1531 at the age of twenty, was entitled 
On the Errors of the Trinity. He wrote 
it because he had failed in his efforts to 
convince the reformers face-to-face that 
they were mistaken, and he correct, in 
their interpretation of Trinitarian doc- 
trine. Note that it was not entitled On 
the Falsehood of the Trinity, for Servetus 
was a Trinitarian until the day he died. 
He wished merely to amend the prevalent 
conception of the doctrine more in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of scripture, 
i.e., the oneness of God, God’s creation 
of Christ at the time of his birth (oppos- 
ing the doctrine of the pre-existent 
Christ), and the anthropomorphic char- 
acter of the Holy Spirit. 

A later book, which eventually brought 
him to the stake, he called The Restora- 
tion of Christianity. Here is the heretical 
mind revealed in a phrase. Convinced by 
his studies that Catholic and Protestant 
doctrine was unscriptural, he sought by 


argument to convince the Protestant 
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leaders of their errors, and thus to restore 
Christianity to its apostolic simplicity. 
He was saying to all who would hear 
him: “You have gone far, but not far 
enough. Go the whole way according to 
my plan, and your Christianity will win 
the world.” 

The accusations made against Servetus 
by Calvin and the Geneva Council con- 
tain a catalog of the heresies most 
dreaded in his century—infidelity, blas- 
phemy, and sedition. He was an infidel, 
they said, because he denied the accepted 
doctrine of the Trinity and opposed in- 
fant baptism. He was a blasphemer be- 
cause he ridiculed the faith and insulted 
the reformers. For example, Servetus 
wrote to Calvin from his prison cell: 
“Witch! . . . you make men only blocks 
of wood and stone by establishing the 
slavery of the will.” Servetus was found 
guilty of sedition because his judges re- 
garded his teachings as potentially de- 
structive of all Christianity, indeed of 
Christian society itself. In this vein, Cal- 
van wrote Servetus: “Whoever will 
calmly weigh, and prudently consider 
these things, may clearly see that [you] 
had no other end but to extinguish the 
light which we have from the Word of 
God, so as to abolish all religion.” 

In self-protection, Servetus denied all 
these allegations. But he could not con- 
ceal his authorship of his books. Their 
contents were more than enough to con- 
demn him, and he died tied to a flaming 
stake in Champel, a suburb of Geneva, 
Switzerland, on October 27, 1553. 

Servetus’ ideas were so dangerous that 
he was condemned for hersey by both 
Catholic and Protestant authorities. It 
was John Calvin’s henchmen who mur- 
dered him. The Catholics, lacking their 
man, burned him in effigy. 

Like many of the onlookers at Ser- 
vetus’ execution, we are horrified at the 
brutality of his punishment. Yet it was 
the normal sentence for heretics in Ser- 
vetus’ blood-strewn century, sO we can- 
not blame Calvin alone for that. In the 
heresy and martyrdom of Servetus we 
can, however, see the svirit of religious 
liberty triumphing over every adversity, 
even death itself. For the murder of Ser- 
vetus backfired. Rather than ending the 
anti-Trinitarian heresy, it marked the be- 
ginning of the religious revolution we 
now Call free Christianity. 


Bidle: schoolmaster turned heretic 


John Bidle was an English schoolmas- 
ter and preacher who did for England 
what Servetus had done for central Eu- 
rope a century before; through his writ- 
ings Bidle opened up questions of Chris- 
tian doctrine for all Englishmen to 
discuss and decide—dquestions which 
theretofore had been decided mostly on 
the authority of the Church of England. 
Bidle’s death in a putrid prison sym- 


bolized the inhumanity of frightened or- 


thodoxy, with the result that religious 


toleration took tremendous forward 
strides in the decades after his death. 
Bidle stands midway in the historical 
development from heresy to freedom. 
By the church he was considered a 
heretic, and it was the conniving of ec- 
clesiastical politicians which forced him 
into prison for the last time. But (in 
spite of the establishment of the Church 
of England) the state looked upon John 
Bidle not as a heretic, but as a citizen. 
The English were beginning to recognize 
the differences between church and state, 
and the proper prerogatives of each—ac- 
cording to the laws of God superintended 
by the church, and the laws of men car- 
ried out by the courts and councils of 
the state. Such a distinction was unthink- 
able in Calvin’s Geneva, a theocracy in 
which God was declared sole governor. 


Successful heretic needs first-class mind 


After a conventional boyhood and aca- 
demic career at Oxford, where he earned 
an M.A. degree, Bidle’s life was .a con- 
tinuing cycle of preaching and writing, 
imprisonment and short veriods of free- 
dom. His first published work was a 
pamphlet entitled “Twelve Arguments 
Against the Popular Opinion of the Holy 
Spirit,” in which the common view of the 
Holy Soirit as the third distinct person 
of the Trinity was, in his words, “clearly 
and fully refuted” from scripture. Like 
Servetus, Bidle was a superb logician, 
and though his opponents disagreed vio- 
lently with him, they were hard put to 
answer his arguments. Bidle’s career 
proves that to be a successful heretic one 
must have a first-class mind. At any rate, 
the “Twelve Arguments” caused a sen- 
sation. Its circulation skyrocketed when, 
at the order of Parliament, it was burned 
by the hangman. Bidle himself, in prison 
at the time, was examined for heresy by 
the “Committee for Plundered Minis- 
ters. 

Like most heretics, Bidle lived a lonely 
life. He was always a hunted man. He 
had few friends whom he could trust. 
When, in 1648, Parliament proposed an 
ordinance decreeing death to all who de- 
nied the Trinity, the Westminster clergy 
sought Bidle’s death under the statute. 
But Parliament never acted upon their 
petition and Bidle was released from 
prison. At another time, while he was 
hiding from his persecutors, Parliament 
passed a law restoring the civil liberties 
of dissenters like himself, and he re- 
turned to London to reorganize his small 
society of anti-Trinitarians. 

Finally, in 1662, after Bidle had pub- 
lished a heretical “Confession of Faith” 
and two catechisms which denied most 
of the doctrines of orthodox Christianity, 
some churchmen who opposed him vis- 
ited his home during a meeting with his 
congregation, and turned him over to au- 
thorities. An unfriendly magistrate re- 
fused him decent care during his impris- 
onment, and he died shortly after from a 
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disease contracted there at the age of 47. 
Only the accidents of parliamentary ma- 
neuvering and the solicitation of a few 
friends and sponsors, and once of the 
Protector Oliver Cromwell himself, al- 
lowed Bidle to live as long as he did. His 
congregation continued to meet after his 
death, and contributed significantly to the 
growth of religious liberalism in England. 
His labors were crowned during the cen- 
tury after his death by the great work of 
Samuel Clarke, Thomas Emlyn, and John 
Locke, who permanently impressed Uni- 
tarian principles upon the philosophy, 
morality, and common law of England. 

It is not possible to mention here all of 
the intermediate events between Bidle 
and Jefferson, just as it was not possible 
to describe the events in Poland, Tran- 
sylvania, and Holland, by which the dis- 
senting faith of Servetus was enhanced 
and modified enroute to the noble intel- 
lect of John Bidle. It is enough to say 
that the general development of faith was 
away from a negative anti-Trinitarianism 
toward a positive Unitarianism; away 
from a pessimistic doctrine of God and 
man toward an affirmation of the good- 
ness of both; away from belief in Christ 
as the savior who eradicated human sin, 
toward a belief in Jesus as a man to 
imitate. Above all—and this, if anything, 
is the historic Unitarian heresy—it was 
a shift in the source of authority in re- 
ligion from external elements such as 
God, Christ, the church, and scripture, 
to the internal components in man—his 


reason, understanding, and individual 
soul. Jefferson completes this shift. 

By all standards of Puritan theology 
and Anglican clericalism, Thomas Jef- 
ferson was a heretic. He might have died 
a heretic had he not written toleration 
into the basic law of the United States. 
Though a product of the Virginia aris- 
tocracy and a layman, Jefferson was a 
radical Christian. As he wrote in 1803, 
“IT am a Christian in the only sense in 
which He [Jesus] wished anyone to be; 
sincerely attached to his doctrines, in 
preference to all others; ascribing to him- 
self every human excellence; and believ- 
ing he never claimed any other.” 

He was a Unitarian in that he accepted 
the absolute unity of God; he spoke in- 
numerably of the “one only God” in or- 
der to make his meaning unmistakable.” 

Jefferson, furthermore, was a tolera- 
tionist. He wrote the Act for Establishing 
Religious Freedom in Virginia in 1779, 
and in a letter to a Unitarian correspond- 
ent in 1822 said, “while I claim a right 
to believe in one God, if so my reason 
tells me, I yield as freely to others that 
of believing in three.” Jefferson was an 
anti-Calvinist, a materialist, and a firm 
believer in progress. 


2 Liberalism’s three-stage attack on the doctrine 
of the Trinity, beginning with Servetus’ rejection of 
the worship of the Holy Spirit and continuing in 
Faustus Socinus’ denial of the divinity of Jesus, 
was, with Jeflerson, entering its third phase. Jeffer- 
son’s equation of God with natural law maximized 
the orderly, cosmic character of God, and mini- 
mized his personal, attributive character historicall 
identified with Jesus. The final stage in the attac 
upon the Trinity is the modern humanist’s denial 
of God or any supernatural reality whatsoever. 


How a man with these religious views 
could have been chosen to write the Dec- 
laration of Independence, elected gov- 
ernor of Virginia—the stronghold of 
Episcopalian orthodoxy—named Secre- 
tary of State by President Washington, 
and elected President himself for two 
terms, is a phenomenon that needs to be 
studied in detail. Certainly Jefferson’s 


‘moral honesty and political genius were 


factors which led the people to choose 
him in spite of his alleged “atheism.” 
The popular mood was decidedly ration- 
alistic, as evidenced by the reception of 
Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason and the 
ascendancy ,of rationalism in New Eng- 
land Protestantism beginning about 1750. 
In addition, democracy itself had re- 
ligious implications which Paine called 
“the rights of man” and which we call 
“the dignity of the individual.” Freedom 
was becoming a universal thing; a man 
was not free whose religious views were 
prescribed, even though he had complete 
liberty to cast a secret ballot; nor was a 
man really free unless all men were free. 
The only permissible uniformity in Jef- 
ferson’s America was uniformity of lib- 
erty under law. Heresy was unimportant 
because orthodoxy was negligible. The 
new republic had no established church 
with power of death over nonconformists. 

Jefferson united political democracy, 
scientific reason, and free religion; he 
destroyed the conditions under which 
heresy needed to arise. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Business ethics 
(Continued from page 8) 

They were aggressive men, as were the 
first feudal barons; sometimes they were 
lawless; in important crises, nearly all of 
them tended to act without those estab- 
lished moral principles which fixed more 
or less the conduct of the common people 
of the community. At the same time, 
many of them showed volcanic energy 
and qualities of courage which, under 
another economic climate, might have 
fitted them for immensely useful social 
contributions and rendered them glorious 
rather than hateful to their people. These 
men were robber barons as were their 
medieval counterparts, the dominant fig- 
ures of an aggressive economic age. Their 
attitudes might be characterized in the 
infamous words of William Vanderbilt, 
“The public be damned.” 


A different atmosphere prevails 


Businessmen today operate in quite a 
different atmosphere from that described 
in Josephson’s book. Drastic federal and 
state legislation, of course, had much to 
do with changing the rules of the game. 
Practices such as those described in Jo- 
sephson’s book would not be tolerated to- 
day. An awakened public conscience has 
set an entirely different pattern to which 
business must conform. 

But I do not think it is entirely legisla- 
tion that [has] changed the picture. The 
old robber barons have been dead for 
more than half a century. Their children 
and their grandchildren grew up in a dif- 
ferent era and are themselves imbued 
With a new social consciousness. I am not 
suggesting that modern business has at- 
tained perfection—indeed, later I shall 
discuss some of the present problems 
which I think acutely call for solution. 
But we must give credit where credit is 
due. The average modern businessman 
recognizes that business, just as govern- 
ment, has many public responsibilities 
which it must perform well if it is to de- 
serve the trust and patronage of the pub- 
lic. For example, business for the most 
part today accepts its responsibility to la- 
bor. Business on the whole has accepted 
collective bargaining, a fair wage, better 
hours and working conditions. Most 
businessmen today realize that their own 
prosperity depends on the national pros- 
perity. Hence, they cooperate in meas- 
ures for the public good. Most corpora- 
tions have adopted reasonable pension 
and retirement plans. There exists today 
active competition among business con- 
cerns to render better service to the pub- 
lic. Businessmen participate actively in 
public-spirited and charitable enterprises. 

And a great many, although not all, of 
the leaders of business have come to rec- 
ognize that the welfare of this country 
is inextricably bound up with the welfare 
of the free world, and that a freer flow 
of international trade is in the national 
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interest as well as in their own interest, 
at least in the long run. There is now a 
general acceptance of the necessity of fair 
and honest advertising. And despite the 
fact that there are still frequently viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws, there are very 
few businessmen left in the country to- 
day who do not recognize the necessity 
of antitrust enforcement in order to main- 
tain a free competitive system. They also 
have reluctantly come to recognize the 
necessity of governmental regulation in 
many fields such as transportation, com- 
munication, securities transactions, and 
the like. The advent of atomic energy has 
raised a host of new problems which have 
forced the government into a more active 
role in relation to many lines of business. 
This, for the most part, has been ac- 
cepted by business as inevitable and on 
the whole there has been excellent coop- 
eration between business and the gov- 
ernment in the advancement of atomic 
energy, for both military and domestic 
uses. 

It may be said that most of these 
changed attitudes of business which I 
have described have been forced upon it 
by government action. In many instances 
this is undoubtedly true. The government 
action usually reflects public opinion, and 
the businessman today is quite as con- 
scious of public opinion as is the poli- 
tician. 

I do not think that it is particularly 
fruitful to inquire into the motives that 
have brought about this new social con- 
sciousness on the part of business. Call 
it enlightened self-interest, if you will. I 
do not think we are so much interested 
in motives as in results. And even if the 
motives that have brought business to re- 
form its attitudes are selfish, the same 
could be said of members of many other 
groups in society, such as lawyers, doc- 
tors, and politicians. I shall refrain from 
including ministers in this category. If we 
are applying objective tests based on per- 
formance, rather than subjective tests 
based upon motives, I think we must con- 
clude that business today operates on a 
much higher plane than it did 30 or 50 
years ago. 


Life goals force honorable conduct 


I suspect that what a businessman 
wants out of life is about the same as 
what other people want. Most of them 
want to make a fair and honest living. 
They want to have happy families that 
they can support in adequate fashion. 
They would like to participate in com- 
munity undertakings and to help worthy 
causes. And above all, they want to 
stand well in the eyes of their fellow men 
and be respected in their communities. 
Under the prevailing code of ethics of 
American life these objectives can only 
be attained by honorable conduct. So I 
think it is irrelevant whether the present 
state of business is due to social pressures 
or a love of virtue in the abstract. 


We are not concerned . . . with the 
defaults of particular individuals. There 
are still, of course, plenty of scamps and 
crooks operating in the business world 
just as there are in other lines of en- 
deavor, my own profession included. In 
most cases sooner or later the law catches 
up with them. Theirs is a special problem 
which we will always have with us no 
matter what form of economic organiza- 
tion we pursue. Our concern is not with 
the individual who breaks the law, but 
with the system as a whole... . 

The real problem left for considera- 
tion is whether our basic competitive 
system will best serve ethical interests or 
whether some other system ought to be 
adopted. 

It is my belief that most, if not all, of 
the problems which we now have to face 
in order to assure that business serves 
the nublic interest are related to the 
questions of monopoly and unreasonable 
restraints imposed by private agreements 
upon the freedom of competition. I shall 
now address myself to these questions. 


The liberal’s ‘mistaken notion’ 


There has been, I think, a mistaken 
notion among many so-called liberals that 
there is some incompatibility between a 
competitive economy and the highest 
standards of business ethics and morality. 
The alternatives, of course, to a competi- 
tive economy are either a strictly regu- 
lated economy or state socialism. I main- 
tain that an economy which permits the 
maximum degree of freedom for the full 
play of man’s imagination and ingenuity 
best serves the public interest. I recognize 
the necessity for regulation in varying 
degrees of some types of industry and 
[realize] also that there are certain activi- 
ties which under modern conditions must 
be regulated in all industries, such as 
regulations assuring that labor will get its 
fair share of the industrial income. But 
regulation is no panacea for economic 
ills. Indeed, those of us whose work has 
required that we deal frequently with 
regulatory agencies often despair at the 
results that regulation produces. I think 
that it is still desirable to keep as wide 
an area of our economy as possible in a 
healthy competitive condition, giving gov- 
ernment the power to police those who 
violate the rules of fair competition. 

In this respect, the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, the Clayton Act, and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act represent what I 
believe to be the best volicy of govern- 
ment toward business. These acts are not 
regulatory in the sense that they direct 
managerial decisions or interfere with the 
free play of business activity. Thus, un- 
like public utilities, which are subject to 
strict regulation as to their mode of op- 
eration and their rates, the antitrust laws 
merely set up prohibitions against con- 
duct which interferes with free competi- 
tion or tends to create monopoly power 
which interferes with competition. 
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The Sherman Act became law 65 years 
ago. When the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee held hearings from 
1938 to 1940 there were certain econ- 
omists and lawyers who questioned some 
of the basic premises of antitrust and 
suggested new approaches to the problem 
of preserving competition. But during the 
past 2 years another group, the Attorney 
General’s National Committee to Study 
the Antitrust Laws, has been giving se- 
rious thought and study to the antitrust 
problem. There was never a suggestion 
made to that committee that there should 
be any basic change in the antitrust ap- 
proach. There were matters of detail in 
which it was thought the law could be 
strengthened. But representatives of big 
business, small business, and of the teach- 
ing profession alike, all agreed that the 
public interest was best served by vigor- 
ous enforcement of the antitrust laws to 
prevent private restraints of trade and 
monopolistic practices. 


‘A very simple statute’ 

The Sherman Act is a very simple stat- 
ute. Its first section prohibits conspira- 
cies, combinations, and agreements in re- 
straint of trade. This covers such prac- 
tices as price-fixing by private agreement 
among competitors, divisions of markets 
among competitors, divisions of custom- 
ers, divisions of fields of operation—in 
effect, all anti-competitive agreements. It 
is only when these prohibitions are 
breached that the government steps in to 
stop the practices and prevent business 
itself from abolishing competition. This 
may be policing, but it is not regulation. 
The second section prohibits attempts to 
monopolize, monopolization, and con- 
spiracies to monopolize. 

The Clayton Act implements the Sher- 
man Act, particularly in respect to pre- 
venting industrial mergers which tend 
substantially to lessen competition. . 

The Federal Trade Commission Act 
prohibits unfair methods of competition 
and unfair or deceptive practices. Within 
these categories [are] false and mislead- 
ing advertising and labeling, and other 
practices that have come to be regarded 
as against the rules of fair competition. 
A long series of Federal Trade decisions 
over the years spells out what specific 
competitive practices are regarded as un- 
fair or deceptive. Thus, these prohibitions 
are predicated upon the theory that ex- 
cept for particular industries where gov- 
ernment regulation is necessary because 
of special circumstances, the vast domain 
of American business should be free to 
compete subject to the rules of the game. 

I think that one of the best statements 
of the goals of the antitrust laws, which 
to my mind represent the legislative ex- 
pression of the American competitive 
philosophy, was recently made by Pro- 
fessor Louis B. Schwartz of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School. .. . 
Professor Schwartz has admirably 
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stated the goals of antitrust which, I re- 
peat, are the goals of the American com- 
petitive philosophy. But we are still far 
from attaining those goals. Great con- 
centrations of economic power have 
arisen, and in many industries monopo- 
listic practices flourish. I could speak at 
length about particular restrictive and 
monopolistic practices in industry which 
I think should be stamped out. I could 
tell you about many industries where 
dominant companies are excluding com- 
petitors. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
growth of monopoly in this country was 
that until about 1938 there was never 
any serious effort to enforce the antitrust 
laws on a broad front. The American 
people and the government paid lip serv- 
ice to free enterprise but did little to 
make it effective. 

But there was a reawakening [to recog- 
nition] of the importance of vigorous anti- 
trust enforcement just before the war. 
Larger appropriations were made for the 
Antitrust Division. Many congressional 
committees became interested in the 
growing power of monopoly. The Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
performed a great public service in ex- 
posing the facts concerning the growth of 
concentration and the increasing difficul- 
ties of small business. 

The vigor of antitrust enforcement has 
increased since the war and has contin- 
ued down to the present moment. I 
think that the government has accom- 
plished substantial good in freeing many 
industries of the domination of private 
government. But there is still a long way 
to go if we are to make our competitive 
ideal really effective. 


Report on ‘a comprehensive report’ 


I have already referred to the Attorney 
General’s committee. It consists of 60 
outstanding lawyers, teachers, and econo- 
mists, who specialize in antitrust. They 
have been studying many problems in- 
volved in this field and on March 31 they 
issued a comprehensive report of nearly 
400 pages. The report makes recommen- 
dations for policy guidance in enforce- 
ment and also for additional legislation. 
At least three congressional committees 
are at the present time probing the sub- 
ject and reviewing the recommendations 
contained in the revort to the Attorney 
General. I think these activities augur 
well for the future of free competition 
and indicate more vigorous government 
policies to protect our competitive sys- 
tem against the evils of private govern- 
ment by monopolistic groups. These ef- 
forts of government deserve the active 
support of all Americans who believe in 
preserving free competition. 

If these efforts to preserve competition 
should fail, we will drift inevitably into 
an era of increasing federal regulation of 
industry by boards and commissions. My 
own view is that this would be very un- 


fortunate. I think that we have already 
discovered that there is no magic in gov- 
ernment regulation. It is slow and cum- 
bersome. It involves the transfer of the 
power to make business decisions from 
businessmen themselves to bureaucrats 
who often are inexperienced and incom- 
petent for the responsibilities entrusted 
to them. The proliferation of regulatory 
agencies would mean an added expense 
to the taxpayers. Excessive regulation 
tends to deaden individual initiative. 
And yet, I think it is inescapable that 
if our system of private competitive 
enterprise breaks down because of the 
prevalence of restraints of trade and mo- 
nopolistic practices there will be a public 
demand for more regulation. If business 
is not to be free but is to be managed by 
central controls the public would prefer 
that the controls be exercised by public 
authorities who are subject to public ac- 
countability rather than by private irre- 
sponsible monopolistic combinations. 


The system breaks down 


Take, for example, the automobile in- 
dustry. Assistant Attorney General Stan- 
ley N. Barnes, the present head of the 
Antitrust Division, testified recently that 
there seemed to be plenty of competition 
in the automobile industry in everything 
but price. Well, price is certainly im- 
portant to the consumers. The larger a 
corporation grows, and the greater its 
production, the lower the unit costs. 
Where there is real competition these 
cost savings are passed on to the con- 
sumer in lower prices. But where there is 
no real competition the margin of profit 
is simply increased. At the present time 
General Motors controls substantially 
more than 50 per cent of the automobile 
production of the country. Chrysler and 
Ford have slipped in recent years, al- 
though they are making valiant efforts to 
come back. The other smaller companies, 
some of which have recently merged to 
strengthen their position, produce some- 
thing under 8 percent of the total auto- 
mobile production. Can you imagine 
what would happen if ultimately General 
Motors absorbed the whole field? There 
would be no further incentive to improve 
construction and design, to render better 
service, or to reduce price. If this situ- 
ation were ever to come about, undoubt- 
edly, General Motors would have to be 


treated as a business affected with a pub-. 


lic interest, or in the nature of a public 
utility, and would become subjected to 
strict government regulation in order to 
protect the consumers. 

We do not want this sort of situation 
to come about, and the only way I see 
to avoid it is drastic surgery on the auto- 
mobile industry through the application 
of the antitrust laws to restore a truly 
competitive situation. 

Our competitive philosophy is not only 
sound as a guide for action in the eco- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 6) 
can be effective even in the United States. All of the origi- 
nal charges have been traced back to a few dedicated haters. 

It would be silly to answer slanders about UNESCO’s 
“Communistic” and subversive nature, were it not for the 
havoc caused by these lies. It should suffice to say that the 
Jeffersonian belief in a free exchange of ideas is basic to 
UNESCO. These principles are anathema to dictators, and 
in themselves could explain the long boycott of UNESCO 
by the Communist states. As the New York School Board 
put it, there is in the charges an “Alice-in-Wonderland 
viewpoint” which defies rational analysis. And yet in “the 
attacks on UNESCO we have the anomalous situation 
wherein those who back up their government’s support of 
the organization are branded as disloyal and subversive, 
while its critics claim a monopoly of true patriotism.” This 
paradox is resolved by the fact that the first instigators have 
themselves been cited by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Popular reaction to UNESCO has always closely fol- 
lowed the temper of the times. Launched at the peek of 
hopefulness, UNESCO started as the most popular of the 
specialized agencies. Everywhere people recited the pre- 
amble: “Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace must be built.” 
And just because UNESCO focused on the things of the 
spirit, it aroused enthusiasm, sometimes to an extravagant 
degree. But the intellectual climate changed as the Soviet’s 
constant use of the veto stymied the hope of an effective 
United Nations, and also as the pattern of Communist ex- 
pansion emerged. For a while we still felt secure with our 
atomic secrets, but by the time Alger Hiss was convicted, 
we were a deeply disturbed people. Nevertheless, it took 
the willful agitation of the hate groups, as well as the head- 
line-hunting of politicians, to whip up mass hysteria. 

“The race between education and destruction” goes on, 
and most intelligent people agree that the world’s plight lies 
in the lag between the social and physical sciences. Man 
must harness his awful powers to constructive goals and 
learn to live peacefully with his fellows, or he will commit 
race suicide. And yet the indispensable attempts to pioneer 
in cooperative action arouse the shrillest hostility. No doubt 
this is because such agencies as UNESCO challenge igno- 
rance, prejudice, and superstition, tools of the hate group. 

UNECO has been steadily developing new phases of its 
wide-ranging program, and today is uniquely useful in cross- 
fertilizing the educational, scientific and cultural efforts of 
its seventy-four member nations. But even without the more 
sophisticated branches of its remarkable services, UNESCO 
would still be the vehicle for advancing one of our most 
urgent needs through its “Fundamental Education” in the 
explosive underdeveloped areas. In these regions more than 
half of the world’s population exists, the victims of recurrent 
famines and plagues, as well as perpetual poverty and ig- 
norance. 

' With new skills for attacking mass illiteracy, UNESCO 


links “the three R’s to the felt needs of illiterate adults—to 
health, sanitation, nutrition, farming, etc.” This UNESCO 
Point Four plan, which is already implemented by two 
teacher-training centers and more than a hundred other 
projects, helps people to help themselves in a long range as 
well as immediate way, by supplying the tools of literacy, as 
well as of hygiene, improved farming and other skills. 
Bet). 


Civil Liberties Turnabout 


In the area of civil liberties, as in international relations, 
the recent trend in this country has been toward a dom- 
inance of more civilized tendencies. The near-death of 
“McCarthyism” in Congress has been followed by the bat- 
tering down of the State Department’s intolerable restric- 
tions upon passport issuance; by the Supreme Court’s 
ambiguous but effective reversal of the adverse security 
decision on Dr. Peters of Yale; by the withdrawal of the 
Department of Agriculture’s ruling on Wolf Ladejinsky; by 
the abandonment of the Lattimore prosecution; and by other 
favorable developments. It is far more difficult now than 
formerly to whip up fear over Communism or persons 
accused of Communism. The Hennings subcommittee is 
investigating the maintenance of the Bill of Rights, not seek- 
ing to circumvent it; a commission to inquire into the opera- 
tion of the security program is promised. 

The record of the recent past contains many lessons, as 
well as much cause for rejoicing. It has required courage, 
vast resources, and great personal sacrifice for men like 
Peters, Lattimore, and some of the passport applicants to 
fight their cases, and for lawyers, judges, and journalistic 
supporters to stand up for the Constitution and the right. 
Education and litigation by organizations such as the 
American Civil Liberties Union have been necessary. 

There is need for a continuing struggle. The lives of 
unnumbered victims of injustice in security checks will not 
be restored, nor will their lot be improved, without in- 
creased understanding. The government’s security system 
continues; the potentialities for damage are especially great 
in the armed forces. Harmful oath laws and kindred re- 
quirements remain on the statute books; in. Illinois a new 
oath requirement has just been passed. 

We should remember, in our continuing struggle for 
betterment, that the way of progress is not straight, that 
clear-cut victories are rare, and that uncertainty is normal. 
The Peters case was not decided on constitutional grounds; 
the Lattimore indictment was not thrown out altogether by 
the courts; the State Department retains great latitude in 
passport administration. In a different climate of opinion 
these matters might still move in the direction of repression. 
As things stand, enough writers and preachers and persons 
of good will in many walks of life have spoken their 
thoughts; enough good deeds have been performed; and the 
current of events has shifted sufficiently, to promise con- 
tinued progress. But there is need for more of us to take 
part in consolidating recent gains and in maintaining vigi- 
lance for the future. R. F. F. 
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Heresy 


(Continued from page 26) 

What then is heresy? We have seen 
that the heretic is one who, in an effort 
to restore or purify the faith, asserts a 
religious opinion in opposition to the es- 
tablished doctrine. This often leads him 
into conflict with the ecclesiastical and 
political powers, who interpret any devi- 
ant opinion as a threat both to the ortho- 
dox faith and to their personal authority. 


_Heretics are accused of destroying the 
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faith, defaming their opponents, and dis- 
rupting society. They are now often ex- 
communicated or defrocked. 

Religious and political freedom in- 
crease together, and are fostered by the 
separation of church and state. The fun- 
damental process by which heresy be- 
comes harmless, and freedom universal, 
is the shift of the source of authority in 
religion from outside each man to inside 
him—from an infallible church to infal- 
lible reason. 

There is no heresy without orthodoxy, 


but there is no freedom without heresy. 
The heretics are those who speak out 
ahead of the orthodoxies of their time. 
For every heretic there are ten or a 
thousand men of similar opinion living 
in easy silence. Therefore the heretics are 
living symbols not only of dissent and the 
progress of thought, but of superior con- 
viction and courage in the face of perse- 
cution. As for us, the free, there are and 
will be orthodoxies and tyrants over the 
church in our time. Who will be the 
heretics then? 
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Lutherans 
(Continued from page 11) 


Crist’s views but will deplore his im- 
politic manner of proclaiming them. Mr. 
Crist’s intellectual honesty, however, the 
Christian Century considers far more 
laudable than “being politic.” 


Putting the finger on hypocrisy 


In putting its finger on what amounts 
to hypocrisy among large numbers of 
nominally orthodox Christians, this edi- 
torial strikes a note with which religious 
liberals will surely sympathize. Yet the 
issue is by no means so simple, and 
closer scrutiny of the position espoused 
by the Christian Century reveals a serious 
logical flaw. 

This position holds, on the one hand, 
that the Bible is in some special sense 
the “Word of God.” It maintains that 
Christianity is based upon a concrete his- 
torical revelation of God which possesses 
objective authority. The content of this 
revelation is differently defined by differ- 
ent individuals and groups, but all agree 
that at the very heart of Christianity 
there stands this element of revelation. 

Thus far the position I am describing 
is at one with traditional Christian or- 
thodoxy. Yet at the same time it holds 
that the individual must always remain 
free in the interpretation of the revela- 
tion. The Scripture is there for all to 
acknowledge, but its meaning must be 
discerned by each for himself in the light 
of his own faith and experience. As the 
Christian Century editorial suggests, this 
doctrine has good foundations in the 
Protestant Reformation, in the expe- 
rience of Martin Luther himself. 

The trouble is that this dual insistence 
on the authority of revelation and on the 
‘individual’s freedom to interpret it leads 
to the profound confusion which charac- 
terizes so much of Protestantism in 
America today. Those who hold this po- 
sition, when attacked by the spokesmen 
for orthodoxy, can emphasize more 
strongly the decisive role of revelation 
while justifying their insistence on indi- 
vidual freedom of interpretation by ap- 
peal to Reformation theology. When 
criticized by religious liberals, they can 
underscore the latter tenet of their posi- 
tion while defending their adherence to 
the doctrine of special revelation on the 
ground that it offers the only secure de- 
fense against irresponsible and chaotic 
individualism. Thus they seemingly sat- 
isfy both the need we all have for a 
sense of continuity with our own past 
and at the same time the almost universal 
demand for individual freedom. 

But this satisfaction is an illusion. In- 
stead of meeting both needs, this position 
is really adequate to neither. For you 
can’t have it both ways. The great evalu- 
ation of God in Christ, and the scriptures 
in which this revelation is unfolded— 
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either these have some clearly identifiable 
meaning or else it is self-deception to 
speak of them as authoritative. I am not 
saying that they must be literally inter- 
preted; I simply say that they must con- 
tain some meaning which everyone, or 
almost everyone, can discover. 

It is claimed, of course, that the neces- 
sity of fitting every new doctrine into the 
framework of Biblical theology, of justi- 
fying every position as a legitimate in- 
terpretation of the Christian revelation, 
guarantees a responsible continuity in 
what Christianity means from one gen- 
eration to the next and guards against 
wild vagaries of doctrine. Yet one need 
merely consult the unbelievable variety 
of positions which have claimed the au- 
thority of the Christian revelation to real- 
ize that such continuity is superficial at 
best. And it has always been an embar- 
rassment to Christian spokesmen that the 
Abolitionist North and the slaveholding 
South both quoted the same Bible to jus- 
tify their positions, that the Nazis and 
the Western powers both called them- 
selves Christians. 


‘Into the traditional molds’ 


To insist that there is an authoritative 
Christian revelation and yet leave its in- 
terpretation open is simply to compel 
everyone to force his thoughts into the 
traditional molds. This does not reduce 
the variety of thought nor minimize the 
areas of disagreement nor guarantee any 
significant core of continuity; it simply 
makes it difficult to achieve clarity and 
conceals real meanings behind meaning- 
less clichés. 

I am not in the least arguing for the 
abandonment of the traditional modes of 
religious expression. Certainly most of 
the modern efforts to find new ways of 
stating religious attitudes and convictions 
are pitiful in contrast with the majestic 
phrases of the Psalms or the Book of 
Job. And no one, in my judgment, has 
ever improved on St. Paul’s hymn to 
love in his letter to the Corinthians or 
on the description of faith in the Book 
of Hebrews. We turn naturally and prop- 
erly to the great treasures of our culture 
for expressing the deepest and most 
compelling thoughts and _ experiences 
which we have. But we should turn to 
them, not out of a sense of necessity or 
obligation to use them, but because they 
express our real meanings and because, 
in using them, we feel ourselves drawn 
close to the countless millions who, be- 
fore us, have found in them comfort and 
inspiration. Richly figurative speech has 
always been the language of religion, and 
it must be so for us; we must agree with 
the Christian Century that insistence on 
literal interpretation is indeed a curse. 
But we must go farther than that and in- 
sist that no figure of speech possesses 
intellectual or moral authority. Insofar 
as the traditional categories of Christian 


theology provide vehicles for expressiny 
the issues which now compel us, let us 
use them; when they impede and confuse 
our thinking, let’s dispense with them. 

What it all boils down to is this. No 
matter how much freedom of interpreta- 
tion they may allow or how much they 
may deplore the heresy trials in Wiscon- 
sin, most Christian churches—including 
the so-called liberals among them, those 
who accept the historical interpretation 
of the Bible and of religious tradition— 
most of them conceive Christianity to 
rest ultimately on a specific revelation of 
God in history, a revelation which has 
objective authority in its own right. They 
may shy away from defining the content 
of this revelation, they may cloak it in 
high-sounding nonsense; but there it is. 

To go all the way, to maintain frankly 
that authority stems only from experi- 
ence, that truth in religion as in science 
is ever growing—this requires a break 
with tradition which the major voices of 
Christendom are not willing to make. 

The real issue raised by the heresy 
trials in Wisconsin is not whether the 
story of the virgin birth is literally true 
or not. Neither is it a matter of whether 
the Lutheran Church is forgetting its own 
heritage in bringing a minister to trial 
for his manner of interpreting the scrip- 
tures. It is not whether the old creeds 
have become outdated, but whether there 
should be any creeds at all. It is not 
whether individual freedom should be re- 
garded as in some sense uniquely au- 
thoritative. It is a question of whether 
the ultimate criteria of truth shall be de- 
rived from some external authority or 
from reason and experience. 

The biblical literalism of the North- 
west Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church is certainly to be deplored. But 
it may well have served a constructive 
purpose if it brings many to re-examine 
their own religious convictions and to de- 
termine honestly where they stand. 
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nomic sphere, but is also productive of 
the highest ethical values in American 
business. It is our greatest hope of main- 
taining a strong economy to sustain this 
country in the international crises which 
lie ahead. 

I might also say, in conclusion, that 
a free economy is one of the best guar- 
antees for maintaining a maximum of po- 
litical freedom. We know, for example, 
that in Germany the power of the in- 
dustry cartels was instrumental in pro- 
moting the rise of Hitler and the Nazis. 
Centralized economic government and 
centralized political government go hand 
in hand. Democracy flourishes best in a 
climate of economic freedom. Let us 
always treasure our economic and politi- 
cal freedoms and constantly bend our 
best efforts toward their preservation. 
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buyer or seller being large or powerful 
enough to consciously exercise appreci- 
able influence on price. The price mech- 
anism, working automatically in the mar- 
ketplace, also serves to relate producer 
effort on the one hand with consumer 
wants on the other. An impersonally and 
automatically determined price passes the 
gains of an improving technology along 
to consumers and also passes consumer 
demands back to producers. The classical 
system also solves the great problems of 
depression and unemployment—demand 
is said to be always substantially equal to 
supply and there is constant and full use 
of willing labor. 


‘No possibility for misuse’ 


Given the rigorous prescription by the 
model of competition, there is no scope 
and possibility for the misuse of eco- 
nomic power. And with private power 
so circumscribed, there is no need for 
the exercise of public power to regulate 
it. Needless to say, if a businessman has 
power neither to overcharge his custom- 
ers nor to underpay his employees, he has 
little power to do anybody harm. 

The classicist points out that a free 
society involves innumerable, varying, 
and frequently conflicting personal pref- 
erences. In the planned society, he argues, 
these must be frequently overridden. In 
order to have planning, there must be 
agreement as to what the society is plan- 
ning for. It is argued that the plan in- 
evitably will result in coercive acts by the 
state against those groups and individuals 
who disagree with the particular details 
of the plan involved. This in turn re- 
sults in more and more delegation by 
parliamentary bodies to special adminis- 
trative agencies, for in the parliamentary 
body the lack of agreement would be- 
come too apparent. The administrative 
agencies, on the other hand, in executing 
the plan, usurp increasingly dictatorial 
powers. 

The classicist argues further that eco- 
nomic planning for limited goals is im- 
possible, and that the achievement of 
limited goals necessarily involves an in- 
creasing regulation of the whole society, 
for the individual’s civil, political, cul- 
tural, and personal freedom is identified 
with and becomes possible only if he has 
economic freedom. Not the consumer’s 
preference but the government’s views of 
desirable ends control production. And 
once production is planned and con- 
trolled, the regulation and ultimate con- 
scription of the entire labor force would 
follow. All citizens would first be em- 
ployees and, ultimately, slaves of the 
state. The classicist does usually admit 
that a limited degree of security for all 
is compatible with the market system. 
In fact, insurance is a very modern insti- 
tution and was largely unknown prior to 
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the capitalist era. Yet he argues that any- 
thing approaching absolute security is 
impossible without the abandonment of 
liberty. Economic mistakes become politi- 
cal crimes. In the eyes of the classicist, 
our choice is between a commercial and 
a totalitarian, militaristic society. Either 
individuals have freedom accompanied by 
risks, or they have neither. 

For some time, however, the critics 
of classicism have pointed out divergen- 
cies between the classical, competitive 
model and the economy in actual opera- 
tion. The rigidities which have over the 
years appeared both in the American 
economy and elsewhere seem to be clearly 
inconsistent with competition as it must 
exist if the free society is to flourish 
according to classical doctrines. In some 
of America’s most impressive and suc- 
cessful industries, such as automobile, 
steel, rubber, farm implements, and 
chemicals, a handful of massive corpora- 
tions dominate the market, accompanied 
by a fringe of smaller hangers-on. Entry 
into such an industry is generally difficult 
and infrequent. One may note the strug- 
gles of Kaiser-Frazer of some years ago. 

Not only are the United Mine Work- 
ers’, or the Steel Workers’ and Auto 
Workers’ unions inconsistent with the 
competitive market economy, but the 
same is true also of DuPont, the United 
States Steel Corporation, the Aluminum 
Company of America, General Motors, 
and many other giants of industry. 


How prices are set 


Today each large firm, in setting its 
price, must and does take into considera- 
tion the price policies of the others. The 
same is also true of the clearly conscious 
wage policy of many unions who have 
power, within limits, to decide the direc- 
tion and extent of wage movements. Also, 
we are in many industries today con- 
fronted by the practice of price leader- 
ship. The best known example of this 
is the steel industry. Economists describe 
these conditions as imperfect competi- 
tion or oligopoly or near-monopoly. But 
when sellers have gained authority (even 
if not absolute) over prices, the latter no 
longer reflect the whims, ebbs, and flows 
of consumer demand. An increase in de- 
mand may bring a decision to increase 
prices just as well as a decision to in- 
crease production. Furthermore, in an in- 
dustry so characterized, price warfare 
can be ruinous to all and is thus not 
commonly practiced. We have all ob- 
served (and enjoyed) price wars in the 
sale of gasoline. However, we realize 
that such competition is the extraordinary 
rather than the usual situation. Since the 
degree of competition required by the 
classical model does not in fact prevail 
any longer, it follows in terms of the 
classical system that all of its desirable 
consequences with regard to efficient use 
of resources, sensitivity to consumer de- 
mands, and free flow of labor have been 


undermined and are disappearing. Nor, 
it is argued, can we ignore the detri- 
mental effect on social efficiency which 
flows from this absence of competition. 
Noting that the absence of price com- 
petition brings about monopolistic or 
near-monopolistic market conditions, the 
critic of the competitive system then 
points out that the classicists themselves 
abhor monopoly as the very antithesis of 
efficient use of resources and of the ex- 
ercise of freedom. For private monopoly 
surely is almost as bad as government 
monopoly. 

The critics also point out that the very 
existence of market power incompatible 
with perfect competition subjects both 
consumer and laborer to pressures that 
severely restrict his freedom. For, in the 
face of constant demand, the oligopolist 
or near-monopolist can raise the price 
of necessities without bringing about a 
significant drop in volume of sales. The 
consumer is compelled by his need for 
such necessities to buy them. Similarly, 
a worker has little or no freedom if he 
feels that he is being underpaid. Nor- 
mally he cannot move, and he has to have 
work. As late as the 1920’s the steel in- 
dustry in this country worked the 12-hour 
day and the 72-hour week, with a 24-hour 
shift thrown in every two weeks to allow 
for shift changes. 

Such matters as government subsidies, 
tariff controls, preferred treatment, efc., 
have long distorted the workings of the 
market, thus making so-called consumer 
sovereignty a little exercised and less ap- 
preciated right. It is seldom that the con- 
sumer today buys goods at the minimum 
competitive price. The critic also points 
out that the vote of a buyer for a certain 
product (by buying it) is more an indi- 
cation of ability to pay for it than an 
indication of actual demand or need for 
the product. This is at best a highly im- 
perfect index. The prices charged being 
generally above the minimum competitive 
price, many goods which consumers de- 
sire and would be willing to pay the 
competitive price for, never see the light 
of day. The critics claim that an un- 
planned pattern of production is never 
accurately shaped to suit money demands 
of consumers, much less their wishes. 


‘Non-existent, ideal, competitive . . .’ 


The critics of classicism complain 
that the classicist always insists on com- 
paring a non-existent, ideal, competitive 
economy with the actualities of alterna- 
tive arrangements in a world of imper- 
fect people and institutions. 

It is said by some economists that per- 
haps the most powerful influence respon- 
sible for the great concentration of in- 
dustry and for the imperfection of 
competition is the capitalist process itself. 
Nor, as we shall note below, do all econo- 
mists say that this is bad. But the critics 
of classicism claim that the power of 
the business community in relation to the 
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consumer and worker, taken in conjunc- 
tion with its accompanying political in- 
fluence and with the great social wastes 
of insecurity, unemployment, and in- 
equality of opportunity results in a severe 
deprivation of freedom for many people. 
To be free and hungry is a dubious privi- 
lege. Furthermore the critics argue that 
the economic power of monopoly, when 
co-joined with political power, has totali- 
tarian tendencies in politics which par- 
allel the monopolistic tendencies of capi- 
talist economics. They cite Nazi Germany 
as an illustration of the totalitarian state 
dominated by a power triangle of busi- 
ness monopolies, political thugs, and the 
military. 

One final serious indictment of the 
competitive system in actual operation is 
the charge that the vast majority of citi- 
zens are unable, even after a lifetime of 
effort, to provide adequately for their old 
age. This, taken in conjunction with the 
wastage of unemployment (which also 
seems to remain an unsolved problem of 
the competitive model in actual opera- 
tion) is said to obviate completely the 
claim that these risks and insecurities are 
a necessary price of freedom. The critics 
point to considerable evidence that the 
children of poor families start in the com- 
petitive race for education and success 
at a considerable handicap, and that equal 
ability does not always give rise to equal 
achievement. This, they say, is not only 
a wastage of human talent but is also a 
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significant restriction of freedom for full 
development of capacities and achieve- 
ment of goals. 

Hence the interventionist and planner 
comes to the fore. He says that all of 
the factors described above prove that 
the competitive model has not in fact 
worked according to its own terms and 
claims. He argues that the only alterna- 
tive to the wastes and inefficiencies of 
unplanned competition is government 
planning, intervention, and regulation. 

The planner, in stating his position, 
vigorously asserts that he can plan for 
production without determining or regu- 
lating in detail the patterns of consump- 
tion. He argues that planning is a matter 
of degree, and that it is possible without 
socialism—that is to say, without owner- 
ship by the government of all, or even 
most, of the means of production. 
Further, he argues that planning for in- 
determinate cultural and personal ends 
is possible. The planning of a railroad 
timetable does not require regulation 
of who is to take which train and what 
the passengers must talk about. 

It is also pointed out that planning 
need in no way restrict political rights, 
there being no reason why the planners 
cannot remain subject to electoral control 
and constitutional limitations. The plan- 
ner points out that prices can be used 
to induce consumption, and that govern- 
ment control of prices would be at least 
as responsible to consumer wishes as are 


to the scenes of 
liberalism in action 


present rigid, non-competitive prices; that 
wages can be regulated so as to encour- 
age the mobility in the labor market 
necessary to meet the requirements of 
planned production; that people can be 
attracted to jobs through wage induce- 
ments. 

Paradoxically, one of the most signifi- 
cant restrictions on freedom in a planned 
economy may well be the restriction of 
collective bargaining and the right to 
strike. For wages would have to be set 
in accordance with need for labor in 
certain industries. Unless the parties to 
collective bargaining are willing to keep 
the requirements of the production plan 
in the forefront, the only alternative 
would be compulsory arbitration. This 
would seriously undermine the right of 
free collective bargaining. An occasional 
strike should be a cause of mild rejoicing 
among those who follow the classical 
position, for it is a manifestation of the 
continued vitality of free institutions. 

Incidentally, as far as the individual 
employee is concerned, there is little dif- 
ference between a wage structure that is 
determined by compulsory arbitration 
and one determined bilaterally through 
collective bargaining or unilaterally by the 
employer. From his point of view, gov- 
ernment planning will make little dif- 
ference. 

Finally, the planner points out that he 
has no intention of having the government 
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The success of the 1955 tour of Europe has resulted in many requests for a similar one in the summer 


of 1956. 


An itinerary is being prepared for a 
THIRTY DAY TOUR 


: of ENGLAND, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, 
leaving New York around the middle of July 


By the time this advertisement is in the hands of Register readers, the dates will have been 
set and the hotel reservations secured. It is planned this year to offer trans-ocean transporta- 
tion by either air or steamer. The cost will again be less than a thousand dollars. 


{In 1955 twenty-one Pilgrims attended the IARF 
Congress in Belfast, met 200 liberals from all 
over the world; visited “shrines of dissent” in 
England, Holland, and Switzerland; heard a 
lecture at Albert Schweitzer College in Chur- 
walden; joined a party of English pilgrims in 
Geneva for a reception, a lakeside chapel serv- 
ice, and a garden party; spent an hour with 
Dr. Schweitzer himself at his home in Guns- 


bach, Alsace.] 


agency. 


For all details, write now to: - 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Tour management 

will again be by: 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB, 
world-famous tourist 
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Are You Wondering 


what to give your ce 
for Christmas , 


Are you trying to find a gift that will 
not only be helpful to him in his work 
but that will also give him lasting 
pleasure? 


Why not make him a member of the 


MINISTER’S BOOK CACHE? 


Under this plan: 


—you send a check for $25 or $50 to 
the Beacon Press, Inc. 


—we send you a Gift Certificate to 
present to your minister. 


—we open a Minister’s Book Cache in 
the name of your minister. 


—your minister can draw on this 
Cache during the succeeding year, 


ordering books as he chooses. 


Perhaps several members of your 
church would like to join in giving a 


Book Cache. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
(—$25) 

I wish to present a (—$50) Minister’s 
Book Cache to the minister named be- 
low. I understand he may use this dur- 
ing the coming year to buy, through 
you, books of the Beacon Press and 
Starr King Press. I enclose my check 
[ ] money order [ ]. Please send a 
Gift Certificate for me to present to 


Zone... State... 
Please establish a Charter Minister’s 
Book Cache for the amount checked 
above to the credit of: 
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MINISTERS! 


MARK YOUR CAR 
FOR EASY 
IDENTIFICATION 


DURABLE, RICH, BLACK 
' AND WHITE PLASTIC 
AVAILABLE FOR 


00 
© UNITARIAN $2. POSTPAID 
© UNIVERSALIST CONGREGATIONS— 


® COUNCIL, MAKES A MUCH 
LIBERAL APPRECIATED GIFT 
CHURCHES FOR YOUR MINISTER 


JAY-TEE SPECIALTIES 
HARPURSVILLE, NEW YORK __ 


GOWN AJKIC  PULPIT 


CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog H1 
‘BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 
sponsored and controlled by 
a Universalist church fellowship 


PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 
DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

Angus H. MacLean, Dean 


Max A. Kapp, Registrar and Asst. Dean 
Canton, New York 


, Church Furnishings 


% Altars xe Pews % Organs 

% Bells ¥% Lighting Fixtures 

%& Sterling and Brass Ware 

% STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
%& BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 


THE MISSING HALF 
GALLON 


A few weeks ago there appeared in a 
national news magazine a very sad story 
about the plight of the liquor industry. It 
read as if all the forces of the country 
were a vast conspiracy against this strug- 
gling group of honest businessmen. Taxes 
on alcoholic beverages have gone to $2.41 
per fifth of whiskey. Higher production 
schedules mean that more products are 
on the market—hence the temptation to 
buy them rather than liquor. Things are 
so bad that over one-third of the whiskey 
sold last year had to be sold at a loss to 
the liquor industry. 

Since 1946 the 
consumption of 
liquor has declin- 
ed from 1.65 gal- 
lons per person 
per year to 1.18 
gallons per per- 
son. This is a de- 
crease of a half 
gallon of hard 
liquor for every 
person in the 
country. During 
the same period, 
beer consumption 


By the Rev. J. Frank Schul- 
man, Assoc. Min., First 
decreased by two Unitarian Church, Worces- 


gallons — from 18 ter, Mass., and a Director 

to 16 gallons per of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society. 

person per year. 

Somehow, it’s hard to feel sorry for 
the liquor industry. It’s even encouraging 
to notice that in spite of the double page 
advertisements in the leading magazines, 
the full page spreads in the newspapers 
that allow them, and the billboards and 
TV ads—in spite of these, Americans have 
decreased their liquor consumption. Dur- 
ing this same period, the consumption of 
soft drinks has risen noticeably. 

Most of the blame for this decrease is 
This, it is argued, 
Some of 


placed on high taxes. 
brings out more “moonshiners.” 
the companies are blaming each other. 
No one knows the real reasons, of 
course, for the decline in liquor consump- 
tion. Maybe part of it is due to the in- 
creased activity of the “drys,” who have 
managed to make liquor consumption il- 
legal in areas where 4% of the population 
lives. Or maybe, on the other hand, it’s 
due to an increased 
population of the needless risks in drink- 
ing. Maybe a lot of people have finally 
decided that orange juice or cola is really 
better than taking a drink just to be polite. 
Whatever the reason, we salute this en- 
couraging trend. 
THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass, 
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Economic freedom 
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operate all business. He argues that pri- 
vate enterprise can be stimulated through 
inducements such as subsidies, import re- 
striction, special tax treatments, efc., in 
accord with over-all production plans, 
and that government enterprise will be 
engaged upon only where feasible and 
necessary, and especially where the capi- 
tal requirements or the risks are beyond 
private capacity—e.g., TVA and atomic 
energy and big hydro developments, etc. 


Claims limitation possible 


The planner thus denies that limited 
planning is impossible. He denies that 
planning of the economy necessitates cul- 
tural uniformity or significant restrictions 
on individual consumer or worker free- 
dom. He asserts that there is greater 
agreement on desirable social ends than 
is generally realized in an atmosphere of 
divisiveness and competition, and that 
such agreements, if emphasized, can be 
used as a basis for administrative and 
legal devices through which they can be 
implemented. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in this country is an example of 
such an administrative device. Fruitful 
experimentation with public corporations 
has also taken place in Sweden and 
Great Britain. Such corporations are fi- 
nanced by public and private capital in 
varying proportions, and can be adminis- 
tered in an efficient manner substantially 
free from immediate government inter- 
ference on the one hand and private busi- 
ness influence on the other. And many of 
our large corporations are conducting 
business with an increasing sense of pub- 
lic responsibility. 

There is one additional serious diffi- 
culty which planners have to contend 
with, and which, in my view, outweighs 
all other criticisms. This is the sheer ad- 
ministrative burden which the govern- 
ment, under the planner’s scheme, must 
carry—especially with regard to the pro- 
duction of consumer goods for which 
demand is varying and_ kaleidoscopic, 
such as soap or automobiles, as dis- 
tinguished from the relatively simple 
problems of stable production of electric 
power or coal and steel. But the planners 
and libertarians are perhaps not as far 
apart as it might seem. 

The apparent total lack of agreement 
among economists would suggest that 
their science is still at a relatively primi- 
tive level of development and that many 
of their fundamental assumptions, such 
as those of the selfish, competitive instinct 
and the desire for maximization of ma- 
terial gain, are greatly oversimplified 
generalizations. But economists of late 
have been making useful observations and 
deductions which can perhaps point a 
way out of the inconsistencies of the con- 
flicting claims. The growth of the great 
corporations and labor unions is observed 
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to be inconsistent with the pure competi- 
tive model. But the realistic approach, in 
my opinion, considers the giant modern 
corporation accompanied by large labor 
unions the inevitable result of modern 
technology. Neither the modern corpora- 
tion nor the large trade union is com- 
patible with the competitive model. 
Nevertheless, and in my view because of 
both institutions, modern capitalism can 
perform and occasionally has performed 
superbly well. 

In an effort to explain this apparent 
paradox between the creative capacities 
of modern capitalism and its remote like- 
ness to the classical competitive model, 
economic theory has recently developed 
new concepts and notions warranting the 
serious consideration of informed ob- 
servers. The great John R. Commons was 
one of the first to realize that one, and 
perhaps the only, alternative to totali- 
tarian regulation of modern industrial so- 
ciety is an economy resting upon equality 
of bargaining power—not through indi- 
vidual action but by collective means, 
through such institutions as business cor- 
porations, trade unions, farmers’ organi- 
zations, co-operative consumer societies, 
and the political parties. 

More recently, this position was re- 
stated and refined when John Kenneth 
Galbraith developed the theory of count- 
ervailing power—price competition cur- 
rently is not the principal regulating force 
in the economic system. And, signifi- 
cantly, it is the oligopolistic industries 
with a small number of large concerns, 
such as chemicals, auto, petroleum, and 
appliances which are most creative and 
characterized by a high intensity of tech- 
nological innovation, research, and prod- 
uct improvement, but not classical price 
competition. On the other hand, in those 
industries where there are a large number 
of small producers and where price com- 
petition still continues, there is little 
technical development. It would appear 
that bigness in business is now necessary 
to technological progress and that quality 
improvement and product differentiation 
are replacing price competition. Indeed, 
invention and research seem to have be- 
come an institutional and ceased being an 
individualistic process. Some of our finest 
individualistic process. 

‘Crucial ingredient’ 

It can therefore be suggested that it is 
not competition but decentralization of 
decision-making power (and perhaps of 
ownership) which is the crucial ingredi- 
ent of capitalism and which may be a 
crucial ingredient of freedom as well. 
Countervailing power arises sometimes 
automatically, sometimes with the assist- 
ance of the government, whenever the 
classic rules of competition are broken 
by the accumulation of too much market 
power in the hands of one company or 
group of companies. It differs from com- 
petitive power in two vital respects. It is 


not exerted from the same side of the 
market—not from a competitor in the 
orthodox sense, but from the opposite 
side. And it is not exerted by a large 
number of small units but by a few large 
units. Labor unions arose to counter the 
superior bargaining power of employers 
in the market for wage workers. The 
chain retailers, such as the A & P, grew up 
to oppose the power of the big food proc- 


~essors. Mail order houses, such as Sears, 


Roebuck and Company, emerged to keep 
the suppliers of consumer: goods in line. 
In Congress there appeared an agricul- 
tural bloc through which the farmers 
could offset by political strength their 
economic weakness. Under this theory, 
the system admittedly does not work to 
perfection. On occasion, and particularly 
in times of inflation, distortions arise and 
the consumer may be the loser. But it may 
well be that the relieving of social ten- 
sions is as important to society as giving 
the consumer a bonus. An opulent so- 
ciety such as ours can afford the price 
of avoiding sweatshop conditions, vio- 
lence in labor relations, bankrupt farmers, 
and consequent social disruptions. Social 
phenomena such as countervailing power 
are not necessarily universally benign. 
What the theory does suggest is a more 
rational explanation of the contemporary 
economy both in America and in other 
Western countries. 


The pragmatic approach 


What economic arrangements are cur- 
rently compatible with a free but highly 
industrialized society? Accepting large 
corporate enterprise as a desirable fact, I 
suggest tentatively that a mixed, pluralis- 
tic, and balanced economy presents the 
most fruitful solution to humanity’s eco- 
nomic problems. This is essentially a 
pragmatic approach. Direct government 
regulation of production, prices, and 
wages should be kept at a minimum, 
particularly in countries with predomi- 
nantly capitalistic backgrounds. Given 
such regulation in excessive amounts, the 
sheer administrative burden of detailed 
decisions may well result in a gradual 
and undesirable limitation of freedom. 
Government should, on the other hand, 
on occasion intervene in the economy 
through the support of countervailing 
power which may be necessary to offset 
excessive original power and to establish 
or restore a reasonable balance. The de- — 
tailed economic decisions themselves will 
then be made by bargaining among the 
various centers of private power in a 
decentralized way, rather than through 
the exercise of centralized state power. 
Also, public fiscal policy to maintain full 
employment probably aids capitalism and 
freedom rather than destroys them. 

I suggest that some degree of public 
enterprise is not inconsistent with either 
capitalism or freedom. It may be that 
the initiation of an efficiently operated 
public enterprise will be precisely the 
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stimulant necessary to improve the qual- 
ity of a backward or monopolistic indus- 
try. (One is also led to wonder about the 
effect which a high caliber public broad- 
casting or television enterprise might have 
in the United States.) Indeed, in Sweden, 
for example, where the co-operative 
movement is highly developed, co-opera- 
tive organizations occasionally enter the 
manufacturing field, usually with singular 
success, for the purpose of bringing an 
industry charging excessive prices into 
line. In fact, the entire co-operative move- 
ment in Sweden is an instance of counter- 
vailing power to offset the power of 
highly cartellized industry. On the other 
hand, the chain markets in this country, 
such as the A & P, seem to have made a 
corresponding development of the co-op- 
erative movement in this country some- 
what less necessary and, therefore, less 
successful. I suggest that government or 
co-operative enterprise, when utilized 
sparingly and astutely, is clearly in aid of 
freedom both in the economy and in 
society generally and is not always, and 
never necessarily, an instance of “creep- 
ing socialism.” 


Not a theory of absolutes 


This theory does not consist of ab- 
solutes. It suggests an economy contain- 
ing elements of private competition, 
countervailing power, government sup- 
port of countervailing power, some goy- 
ernment enterprise, and co-operation, 
especially among consumers. Varying 
mixtures of these elements are properly 
applicable for different industries at dif- 
ferent times and for different countries. I 
call it the mixed or balanced economy. It 
is a sort of pluralism, the details of which 
must be worked out in terms of prag- 
matic solutions to limited, concrete, eco- 
nomic problems. This is perhaps its 
saving grace. For with power to make 
vital decisions (both economic and other- 
wise) dispersed among a number of dif- 
ferent kinds of units, no one has sufficient 
power to control an entire society, to 
make catastrophic mistakes, or to impose 
excessive restrictions upon the freedom 
of others. The interplay of the varying 
forces may serve to evolve a balance and 
solution reasonably equitable to all. Free- 
dom flourishes best in this kind of de- 
centralized society and pragmatic atmos- 
phere, no matter how unsatisfactory it 
may appear in theory. 

And perhaps the two theories with 
which we started out are not as far from 
each other, at least in their more moder- 
ate forms, as they may appear at first. 

Barbara Wootten, an inveterate plan- 
ner, maintains that every economy, un- 
derlying theory and ideology notwith- 
standing, is a mixture of plan and no 


- plan, of private, municipal, semi-public, 
_and public enterprise and of cooperation, 


_ put together in varying proportions. 
she urges that realistic debate ought 
oncern itself not with the extreme 
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alternatives but with choice among the 
numerous possible quantitative variations 
of the mixture. And on the other hand, 
we find a great conservative theoretician 
such as Hayek admitting that the state’s 
helping to organize a comprehensive so- 
cial insurance system and enacting and 
enforcing minimum wage and maximum 
hour legislation is desirable and not at 
all incompatible with freedom. That this 
is so appears to be confirmed by experi- 
ence in Australia, where comprehensive 
social insurance has resulted in no loss of 
individualistic freedom (though possibly 
in some retardation of technical prog- 
ress). Also, the Scandinavian nations 
have been very successful in combining 
personal security and freedom and have, 
at the same time, maintained a high 
standard of living. And we have the late 
Henry Simons proposing a centrally regu- 
lated fiscal system to assure economic 
stability. And we read that the conserva- 
tive Swiss-German economist William 
Roepke urges that such utilities as postal 
communications, municipal transporta- 
tion, railroads, gas, water, electricity, 
radio, and some basic raw material pro- 
duction should be operated by the state. 
(Roepke also recognizes the validity of 
public enterprise in industries character- 
ized by private monopolistic control.) 
These are signposts, all pointing to the 
fact that there is substantial agreement 
among libertarians (conservative and 
otherwise) when we move away from 
slogans and theoretical absolutes. It is 
also noteworthy that the industries de- 
scribed by conservatives as properly 
manageable by government (such as util- 
ities and natural resources and other basic 
industries) are precisely those which plan- 
ners, when possessed of political power 
and confronted by practical problems, 
most often nationalize. Planners generally 
leave consumer goods industries, because 
of the difficulties of varied production and 
kaleidoscopic consumer demand, in pri- 
vate hands. There appears to be substan- 
tial agreement that the free market can 
in any case prevail over only a part of 
the economy and that the problems of 
monopoly, and of economic and fiscal 
stability, require some degree of govern- 
ment intervention. 


‘Agreement and joint action’ 


When the economic conservative sees 
an omnipotent government busy altering 
capitalism to some new, unspecified, but 
wholly unpalatable design, and when the 
social liberal contemplates with alarm 
the great corporations, they may both be 
indulging in unnecessary fears. Their de- 
bate is perhaps as sterile as has been the 
one between humanist and theist, who 
seem of late to have found a substantial 
area of agreement and of joint action. 

There may well be a necessary and 
close relationship between freedom in the 
economy and free society generally. A 
society totally dominated by one group 


(whether this be a business group or a 
highly centralized political organism) 
cannot be free in the. political or eco- 
nomic or any other sphere. This would be 
as true of a business- as of a labor- or 


- government-dominated economy, any one 


of which would probably lead to one or 
another form of totalitarian society. 


Prerequisite to freedom 


The decentralization of economic 
power is, under this view, not only a 
prerequisite of a free economy but a 
precondition necessary to the mainte- 
nance of freedom as such. Realistically, 
in terms of our own market and business 
conditions, and particularly in terms of 
contemporary technology, this means that 
large business units must be balanced by 
large and strong unions, by consumer 
cooperation, by a carefully limited form 
of government regulation, and by some 
competition from government and co- 
operatively operated business. This 
means, too, that the social liberal must 
in any society ascertain which groups, if 
any, have become or are becoming the 
dangerously dominant powers before de- 
ciding what social and economic policies 
he is to advance and support. 

Such decentralization of power is in 
itself probably not a guarantee of a 
smoothly functioning economy and so- 
ciety. Self-restraint, dictated by a sense 
of social responsibility and similar ethical 
and religious imperatives, must enter into 
the decision-making processes and nego- 
tiations of the various power groups to 
assure a reasonable degree of social ef- 
ficiency and of over-all fairness in the 
utilization and distribution. of wealth. It 
may be that this will be more prevalent 
with an increasing abundance of wealth 
becoming available through improved 
productive powers which will bring to the 
fore co-operative rather than competitive 
consideration in decision making. Reli- 
gious institutions can, of course, perform 
a most significant function by injecting 
such elements of social responsibility and 
self-restraint into society. 

If I venture to prescribe any remedy 
and program of action, it is that a moder- 
ate, balanced, middle-of-the-road position 
should be adopted and furthered by lib- 
erals wherever and whenever possible. 
Neither the “no plan and no state inter- 
vention” program nor the “total planning 
and total state” position contains the solu- 
tion to the problems of contemporary 
industrial, democratic society. Both the 
extreme right and the extreme left must 
be opposed everywhere and, where pos- 
sible, broken up and modified so that its 
supporters are neutralized or converted 
into responsible members of a free so- 
ciety. It is this process of modification 
and its attendant convulsions which go 
to make up today’s social and world crisis. 
To weather this crisis without a catas- 
trophic holocaust is the current challenge 
to liberals—indeed, to all humanity. 
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Latest Titles from Starr King Press 


THE OLD STORY 
OF SALVATION 


Sophia Lyon Fahs 


No story in Western culture has been 
more influential than the epic drama of 
the salvation of man—beginning before 
there was any earth or sky, and spanning 
all the ages of time until the mountains 
shall disappear and the sky shall be rolled 
up like a scroll. 

However, the story as it appears in the 
Bible is told in 66 books and more than 
1000 pages, and the dramatic scenes are 
confusingly mingled with much extrane- 
ous material which occasionally contra- 
dicts the story itself. 

This book draws all the sirens to- 
gether to make one magnificent, complete 
drama. Here is an opportunity for the 
reader to get the great saga in one com- 
plete presentation with all the force of 
its vast impact. The language is the 
sonorous and majestic King James trans- 
lation. 

More than that, however, this book 
asks questions. Is the Old Story of Sal- 
vation really understood? Is it correctly 
interpreted? What are we to think when 
we find parallels in the scriptures of other 
religions? How are we to evaluate other 

divine saviors? Can the story be accepted 
as the Creator’s own plan for all of his 
creation throughout all time and eternity? 
The discussion here is acute, probing, 

reasonable. 
265 pages * $3 


A RELIGIOUS PRIMER 
FOR MODERN MAN 


Duncan Littlefair. Introduction 
by Henry Nelson Wieman 


Dr. Littlefair writes for everyone who 
desires clearcut answers to his religious 
questions. This book cuts through the 
complicated language of the theologians 
and philosophers to the heart of our 
everyday religious problems and offers 
answers the lay person wants and can 
understand. 

Chapters cover such subjects as “What 
Is the Nature of Modern Religion?” 
“What Is the Place of Religion in Our 
Lives?” and “What Is God?” 

Dr. Littlefair is minister of the large 
and influential Fountain Street Church 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


28 pages, paper * 50c 
boards * $1 
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Ideal for Christmas gifts 


RELIGION IS THE SEARCH 
FOR MEANING 


Walter Donald Kring ‘ 


This is a deeply thoughtful collection 
of sixty-odd two-minute messages: con- 
centrated, sharply distilled, and not in- 
tended to be read all in one sitting. They 
could be thought of as being each a 
sermon-for-the-week—which, indeed, is 
what they are. The author ranges widely 


-for his texts, and then, in everyday 


language, he nudges the reader into think- 
ing out for himself a proposition which 
the writer outlines in quick strokes— 
often tapping areas of suggestion not 
conventionally considered “religious.” 


Says Kring in his foreword, “Religion 
must be thoughtful. It has too often 
been supposed that thinking does away 
with religious faith. Religion which is 
built upon thoughtless faith is poor re- 
ligion indeed.” 


The book is not a defense of any par- 
ticular brand or kind of religion—it in- 
tends to be universal in scope. The au- 
thor discusses such subjects as Science 
and God; the philosophy of history; the 
condition of modern man; rose-colored 
glasses vs. true vision; basic principles by 
which to live; a philosophy of religion; 
and many others. 

“To be of highest value,” says Walter 
Kring, “this book must be used sparingly, 


and the thoughts expressed in it used as 


a springboard for further thoughts on 
the part of the reader.” 


64 pages, paper * 75c; cloth * $1.50 


PRAYERS 
Charles Edwards Park 


These prayers have a style of pure 
simplicity written by a man who is both 
a devout scholar and a poet. The prayers, 
some of which originally appeared in the 


author’s pamphlet, “Beginning The Day,” 


(12 printings) include such titles as 
“Faster,” “The Thinker,” and “Steadi- 
ness,” and are suitable for both public 
and private use. 


Dr. Park, whom Time magazine has 


called “The Grand Old Man of Ameri- 


can liberal pulpits,” was for 40 years 
minister of the First Church in Boston. 


60 pages * $1 


“Starr King Press 


Please send me the books checked. | e 


SPEAK TO THE EARTH: 
A Devotional Manual 


Ralph N. Helverson 


The demand for a devotional manual 
patterned in general after the famous 
Lenten Manuals has literally required 
such a book as this one. Here is a book 
of devotions which, in the author’s words, 
“cover a circle of the seasons, one month, 
any month, symbolic of a year, with a 
reading for each day of that month. 
There follows at the end of each reading 
a prayer or a poem.” 

The title is taken from Job 12.8: 
“Speak to the earth and it shall teach 
thee.” There are 31 little essays which 
grew out of the author’s own experiences 
with nature in the Finger Lakes Region 
of New York State: from sauntering on 
forest trails, canoeing on lakes and rivers, 
picnicking in wild places—deeply per- 
sonal experiences in the search for mean- 
ing, when the observer learned from 
nature “patience and trust—and the long 
silence of the stars.” 

The mood is reflective and the expres- 
sion poetic. The purpose is earnest search: 
“We are all seeking something eternal— 
which is another way of saying we are 
seeking meaning and purpose. . . . If 
man’s inner citadel, the soul, is en- 
lightened by thought, if he has insight, 
then he may turn to the earth for con- 
firmation. . When he speaks to the 
earth with understanding, the earth will 
communicate her wisdom to him.” 


45 pages *° 75c 


Starr King Press books are distributed 
by the Beacon Press, Inc. 
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